southly 


THE 


Museum: 


oo. 7 9° 
= 


REPERTORY, 


years, though 
» coutinued to be sustained ia 
glory by his brother and Ms 
» nephew, the title was never he 


of, t ‘the immed 
vendsnicas Ot tes fealty A 
Farr as the world now is wi 


writings of the present re. 


, tem i of the House, it isi 


fought at the battle of 
on the side of Earl 


ting to notice the events whi 


several lost their lives in the armies — 


by whom the barony 

was conferred on Sir John Byron, 
in the year 1643. 

About the middle of the last 

century, ap unfortunate event in 


the life of William, the late Lord 


" n 
William, who, whilé ‘ap’ infant, 
became, by the death of his father, 
the heir-apparent to the title.— 
His uncle John, the eldest son of 
the admiral, took to wife Baroness 


Kk 
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Peers, 


ad 
Holderness, by whom he had. ks some P tee he. slsmicht 
and was afterwards 


a daughter, i 
married to Mi 

by whom he had George Gordon 
Byron, the presevt lord, bora 
January 22, 1788. Miss Gordon 
was the last of spt -branch of the 
family who are dese from the 
Princess Jane Stuart, daughter of 
James Il. of Scotland, who -mar-. 
ried the Earl of Huntley; from 
the elder branch the Countess of 
Satherland is descended. John 
Byron died soon after his son was 
born. William, the heir apparent, 
who had gone into the army, was 
killed in the island of Corsica, a 
considerable time before the death 
of his grandfather ; on which event 
his cousin became the heir pre. 
sumptive to the title; which some 
time after, by the death of the old 
lord, his grand.uncle, devolved 
upon him wéile he was yet very 
young. 
_ Lord Byron’s childhood conti. 
naed to keep the title out of pub. 
Jic view; but in time he began to 
distinguish it by his eccentricities 
at school and college, Some of 
his early years Were spent in 
Scotland ; but he received at Har, 
row.school the chief part of his 
education, which he finished at 
the University of Cambridge.— 
Soon after quitting school, he 
manifested his ‘ambition for “a 
leaf of Daphne's deathless plant,” 
by publishing a volume of poems, 
vader the title of “ Hours of Idle- 
hess.”” This met with some rough 
treatment from the critics, which 
his lordship retorted by a satire, 
that evinced a spirit not to be re- 
pressed, and talents that eicited 
greater expectations, On his com- 


hug of age, Lord Byron, after 
taking his seat in the House of 





tries in: 
ss Gordon, of Gight, Europe. 


“Tt Feiract to tgland 
in the year 18t1, and, in the 
spring of 1812, published * Childe 


arold’s Os sm nepal This is in 
very one’s i 8s 
r% pri rh poostyl Dare 






establ his ane ty fame as 
a poets , Im the course of the last 
year, 1a13, has written three 


ieeg ae 
sair.” 


It cannot’ be expected that we 
should here enter into q detailed 
review of his works; but we are 
compelled, although probably not 
quite correct, in, ive 
the following pena! trom his 
last, as it shews the warm lan. 
guage ef friendly admiration of 
this country, and to our native 


poet, Anacreon Moore, to whom 

this work is dedicated. His Lord. 
ship say— alee, ho 

Te is said those friends, I 

trast” truly, that Soa bbe engaged ta Yhd 

of @ poem 4 scene will 

be in the cao do these 


eure so much justice, The wrongs of 
40, che, Sanco ond 
it of her sons, the beauty 
fecling of her daughters, muy there Be 
found ; and Collins, when he devomi- 
pated his Oriental, bis Irish Eclogues, 
Was Hot aware how trce, at feast, was 
part of his parallel, Your imagisatien 
will create a warmer sun and jess cloudy 
shy ; but wildness, tenderness, and origi- . 
nality are part of your nativnnl claim of 
oriental descent, te which you have airea- 
ons Pr ¥ proved our upte more oeviy 
ben v4 sof your coumtry 
We shall hereafter notice the 
most promivent features of the 
above works,when our readers will 
be enabled to form a just opinion 
of the Noble Author as a poet. . | 
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LATE KING OF SWEDEN; 


— 
(Continued from page 197.) 


IT was generally believed in 
Sweden, that at the meeting at 
Erfurth, between Buonaparte and 
the Emperor of Russta, it had been 
agreed upon that Sweden should be 
divided between ‘Russia and Der. 
mark, and that the river Motala 
and ridge of mountains that runs 
north from it should be the boan- 
dary between these two kingdoms. 
Be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt, that at the Treaty of Tilsit, 
it had been ‘agreed upon to force 
Sweden’ to atcede to the Conti. 
nental System; Rossia 
announced this resolution to the 
King of Sweden, and urged him to 
unite with Russia and Denmark in 
an armed neutrality similar to that 
of 1780 and 1800. This, Gustavus 
had rily ‘vefused; he 
ye ve aaaieg of therefore, 

rom the beginning, of an impend. 
ing war with Russia aud Deamark, 
yet no jous were made to 
resist the atened invasion ;— 
unless we Considef a treaty with 
Great Britain, and‘ sabsidy from 
that power of 1,200,000 annually 
as a preparation. 

The war lasted little more than a 
year, and notwithstanding the 
prodigious disparity of force, if 
we consider the situation of Swe. 
den, the zeal of her 
and the great number of troops 
she had on foot, not fewer than 
ee aie men, there cane hae 
doubt common . 
and with the assistance which they 
would have received from Great 


Britain, they might have been able 
victoriously to the ny & 
afd maintain “of the 
Swedish dominions, the Con- 


dact of rey bid defiance to 
all pradence ‘common sense, 
amd made itimpossible either for 


his Generals or Ministers to be of 
the least service to their coun. 


try. 

The Russians invaded Finladd 
on the tith of January, 1908, 
with on army Of about 30,000 
men. The Swedish troops in that 
country amounted to 9540 men, 
6261 of whom were posted in the 
north, atid $279 inthe south. Be. 
sides this, Syeaborg, a ve 
fortress, built upon severa) isla 
on the south coast of Finland, had 
a garrison of 6000 men. ‘The small 
hand of Swedish troops tiear the 
southern frontier, undet the com. 
mand of leuténant-general Von 
Kierckér, retired before’ 
enemy after making a gallant 
spirited resistance; the object was 
to make good their retreat into 
East Bothnia, in order to join the 
Finnish militia and the army of the 
north. General Coant Cronstadt, 

by another south 
succeeded in his object in spite 
the inclemency of the season, and 
the opposition of the a and 
joined the main army with little 
loss. Fieid.marshal Count K 
por took the command of the 
vision led by Von Klercker at 
Tavesteus, It was repeatedly at. 


tacked the rome Vawter 3 
larly at Pyhajocki and Sikajocki. 
In the last of these, General Ad. 
lercreate distinguished himself at 
the head of the broke 
through the centre of the Russians, 
took several hundred 


and compelled the rest to retreat. 
No immediate however, 


was toate: by the King of Gaadis 

either to reinforce his small 4 

‘in Finlaod, or to- 

troops for the defence of his king. 

dom. « » 
Bat as soon a9 he heard of the 
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invasion of Finland by the Rus. 
siane, without amy previous de- 
claration of war, he immediately 
or/‘ered Mr. Alopens, the Russian 
M.nister, to be confined to his 
house, his papers to be seized, and 
information to be given to him that 
he had no longer any diplomatic 
character. The Governor of Got- 
tenburg was ordered to seize the 
rs of the Russian Consul, and 
i ciehes him to his house, A 
courier sent from Russia, to the 
Russian Ambassador at Stockholm, 
was arrested, and his dispatches 
published. Next ony a declaration 
of war on the part of Denmark was 
received ; the Danish Ambassador 
was ordered to leave the kingdom, 
and the hour of his departure fixed, 
and these orders were conveyed to 
him by a military officer. 
Meanwhile the whole of South 
Finland was occupied by the Rus. 
sians; the important fortress of 
Sveaborg was shamefully given up 
by the treachery of Vice-Admiral 
ronstadt, and the islands of 
Oland which were not defended by 
any military force, were occupied 
without opposition by a detach. 
ment of Russians. As the season 
advanced when the ice round these 
islands began to break up, and all 
communication with the neigh. 
bouring continent was interrupted, 
the inhabitants rose upon the small 
Russian force left to protect their 
conquest, and made them prisoners 
of war, Thus these islands were 
recovered without difficulty, and 
the same thing ned to some 
Russian soldiers who had landed 
in the island of Gothiand, and ta. 
ken possession of it, 
But Gustayus was now intent 


the conquest of Norway and 


u 
of the Danish islands io the Baltic, 
and therefore gave himself See 
little coucera about, what. too 

place in Finland... wedish 


army on the western frontier, 


amvunting to about 12,500 men, 
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were ordered to enter Norway iu 
two bodies, and they were dghead 
over so great an extent of country 
as to form. a very weak and inefii- 
cient line. They gained some ad. 
vantages at first, but being left 
totally unsupported, and even 
without a supply of revisions, 
they were soon obliged to retreat 
into their own country, and take 
up a defensive position. Gustavus 
had already altered the whole of 
his plans, and had determined 
with the assistance of a body of 
British troops, to invade and con- 
qner the island of Zealand. 

He had from the commencement 
of the war solicited an increase of 
the subsidy from Britain, and a 
bedy of troops to enable him to 
oppose his enemies with more effi. 
cacy. The Swedish Ambassador at 
London, aware of the desperate 
state of his country, had prevailed 
upon the British stry to send 
10,000 men to Gottenburg, under 
the command of Sir John Moore 
pledging himself that they woul 

treated with the greatest at. 
tention at Gottenburg till a plan 
for their future services should be 
concerted between the King of 
Sweden and Sir John Moore,— 
The troops were scernes sent 
under the following conditions 
stipulated by the English agoe'd : 
That the troops should be under 
the immediate command of their 
own General ; that they should not 
be obliged to march to any great 
distance from their transports and 
vessels of war, and that it should 
be in the power of the British Mi. 
nistry to recall them whenever their 
services should be requisite in an 
other guarter.. When the British 
troops arrived at Gottenburg, the 
King of Sweden bited them 
angielae te to teecle ae 

ied te for the purpose 
British Ambernter, Re answered, 


that he considered the appiication — 
mpg eyes fe By wn 
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fore that it ‘nevér would be re. 
peated. Sir John Moore came to 
Stockholm to forma plan of ope. 
rations with the. King; the frst 
osal of Gustavus was, that the 
British troops should unite with a 
Swedish army and invade the istand 
of Zealand ; Sir Johw Moore am 
swered, thai he was expressly = 
hibited by his instructions 
juining im any such scheme. This 
refusal greatly irritated the King, 
as it th his favorite object, 
from which his Ministers and Ge. 
nerals had in vain attempted to 
divert him, by shewing that he 
was not provided with a suflicient 
quantity of troops or warlike en- 
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gines to make an Attack upon Co. 
penhagen with any chance of suc 
cess, . 

His next proposal was, that the 
British troops should land. in the 
neighbourhood of Petersbu in 


order to make a-diversiva in 
of the Swedish in Finland ; 
Sir Jolin Moore this plan, 


observing that it was very well 
conceived, if the object of the 
Ring was to give the Russians some 
thousand British prisoners of war, 
but that the neighbotrheud of Pe. 
yee was at tuo great a distance 
to be of any service as a diversion 
te the Finnish army. . 
(To be continued.) 


| 


————— 





{For the Monthly Museum.) 





DUN NA MEASE. 


AT the sound of names which 
were dear to former fame, and at 
the sight of relics which speak the 
manners of sacient! days, apathy 
can alone remain in a quiescent 
state. It is to be lamented that 
the study of antiqaity is now so: 
much disregarded ; and though the 
Benefits which it might yield to 
mankind in general be uot of the 


greatest importauce, sa x awed 


re oo he 
k we " 
nowledge, experience | 


We daily see the rains of places 
famous in times of yore; we be- 
held them crumbling: into decay, 
and seem to banish ail recollection 
‘adel basphally,- therconrtost 
f or the cou ‘ 
Baronial grandeur. To rescue one’ 
of these places from the utter obli. 


view witeh le:det-apprennee 


forms at present the 
we aim. : 

Dan na Mease, or the fort of the 
heath, is situated near the tewn of 


~~ 


being the issee of this 


Stradbally, ia the Queen’s county, 
It seents to derive its name from 
the heath of h, which 
it overlooks, The time in which 
this fort wad built is involved in 
obscurity ; but on research, it will, 
srossodtiyiounatoh the Regllaknae 
erected by some nde 
bility in the reign of Henry LH. 
anno. dot: 1216; antl this seems 


the more probabi aoe its scite 
being on the rouge a of the 
Raglish pale on the mest ; 
consequently must’ bave 
plaice ofthe e 


Pembroke, havin cress 4 


marriage, 
inheritance of all the province ;=- 
and in this he was enfeofied 
1170 by Henty II, One r 
the estates gatelled 
children ; aad thus Dun na Mease 
became the possession of Wil. 
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liam Brace, Lord of Breck. 
neck. 

Like other places of the kind, 
this manor hed several castles, 
villages and hamlets appendant ; 
arid as by the feada} system, eve 


jord’s security depended on his 


power, and as he in cases of nes 
cessity was obliged to render cer. 
tain services to the state, the pas 
yamount always ruled his tevantry 
with military sway, and their du. 
ty to their lord was military 
also. Therefore it is that somany 
castles were built in the vicinity 
ef Dun na Mease ; and what con. 
firms the opivion that we have 
above stated of the importance of 
this fort, is not only the strength 
of the places about it, but also the 
extent of the heath of Marybo. 
rough, where, (a9 we are told by 
history) the military forces were 
exercised and reviewed, 

In 1325 Lysagh O’Moore, to 
whose care this fort was entrusted 
by the Lord Brecknock, in the 
space of ove evening took and de. 
stroyed a castles in its. vici. 
nity; and it remained in his pos. 
session until the year 1329, when 
it, with other holds, was. retaken 
by governor Sir John D'Arcy.— 
After this period it became neces. 
sary that the Castle should undergo 
athoroogh repair ; bat the gover. 
nor, before he could visit it, was 
killed in a battle against the 
©’ Byrnes at Kells. 

Scarcely any thing more can be 
sald respecting the history of this 
fort: it however ‘still remains to 
any, that after having been forti- 


fied a t the Irish, it was at. 
tached and taken by Sir Charles 
Coote, to whom remaining 


holds submitted on the retreat of 
the Earl of ee ee 
all retaken; and in 1 they 
were lost again. In 1648 O'Neil 


offered to make a conditional sur. 
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_ of this Castle to Colona 
nes, but the articles proposed 
being rejected, it fell into the 
toate of the Independants; but 
prior to the Restoration, they were 
al} dismantled and blown up. 
On examining the ruin, we find 
the entrance toward the S..W. 
facing the road to Stradbally :— 
here was the bridge defended by a 
barbican which was danked by 
ditches on either side. The out. 
ward ballium was defended by 
two tower bastions. The width 
of the first gateway. is seven feet, 
and the thickness of the walls six ; 
over it is a machicelation for pour. 
ing down melted lead or hot way 
ter, A parapet wall, with long 
chinks and eilet holes to the 
N. E. twenty-feet in height, forms 
the inner ballium, the towers of 
which are 170 feet asander.— 
ere wes a guard.room in a 
maral tower over the gate of the 
outward ballium, which had side 
passages in the walls, and wide 
enough to admit one persen at 
once. The foundations of the 
inner wali stillappear; it was de. 
fended by several towers. On 
top of the bill are the ruins of 
the keep or dungeon; but some 
think that this was the chapel of 
Don na Mease, the holiness of 
which preserved the building from 
the fanaticism of the times. ‘This 
opinion is not unsubstantiated by 
appearances; the ruins of a dwei. 
ling which stood near tend / to 
confirm it. On) the top,.of. this’ 
dwelling were platforms and pa. 
rapets, from which the garrison 
could see the outward works, and 
at the same time could command 
the surrounding country. Never 
was a finer model military 
architecture combined with. feu. 
dal; and even now the ruine are 
among the frst relics of antie 
quity. 
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THE DRUIDS AND BARDS OF IRELANBw" 


* [Concluded from page 199.] 


Religion , was not the paly at. 
traction in Druidic Aimes; . the 
sacred orders which we have ;enu- 
merated ip our last namber were 
accupied i in the due observation of 
mysteries and Pact The next 
order of the Druids was called 
profane;. it eqneloted of several 
bi ) py : he é 

first n of t pre ge 
order were the Bhardagh or Bards, 
i, e. learned. men; they coltinate 
eratory, history, laws, poetry, 
music, Their academies were. 
repositories of ,lrish bper +. 5 
and the degrees granted 
‘schogls were distiogai 
and respectability by ao easier 
Thos ep they (were bestowed. 

the mn peemieere of mrite ouly,, 
were cabled Citharadag ? 
who studied history, 


down in their regalar 
former were the very lowest rhs. 
of Druids, and attended on 
er in’ courts, temples 
hattles.. The Bherds were 
constant attendants on the c! 
The San ie ir own 
were regul y wy 
and that the mysteries, 


ii 


as revered by the people at large, 
these institutes @, very 
pomeow very honorabie 
branch of i 


$F 


cordiug to the spirit of these laws, 
were “Alled Brehons, 
scription of the Brehon laws would 
far exceed our present lnnits, and 
as we would not rest satislied wath 
ourselves should we give an im- 


vv 
‘: 


Figli 


As a de. f 


abine 


perfect sketch of the antient regue 


lation of our country, we postpone 
the interesting ' ‘eubject to a future 


reviously ‘taken the ress. 

tive among the profane. 
These rules being complied with, 
the person swears. 


~ 


ee 
iis 


, Moon, Suse endtiodinn: heme, 


never to divulge any of, these 
things in whieh he has been in. 
structed, s ; 

"According. to Were the whole 


. bedy was geyerned by one Arch. 


Droid; -ead on. his death, 
person whose relative Ae was 
greatest, generally 
situation, If i cana stood | 
who were equal 

and all other ei the mon 
worthy was pro suffrage; 
hence Prout be inferred the 


eee 


from Wore very: aoa ae = 
form of election... 





degree , in the 
prof.ne, and «s many in the sacted order 5 
so that twenty years ae before @ 
person could become ane of the Samvthai, 
Bee Vallancy’s collection, 
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can remove thy inceustation, so ag. 
to restore the jusfré, the cloud of 
uncertainty must hang bet ween us 
and the tr i } j 

The Draids, like the Magi of 

the East, supposed the whole world 
te depend on ‘fite; that it would 
be destroyed by that principle ; 
and again renewed, when men 
should live like gods. They hetd 
that water was to fire: 
they maintained 
of worlds; and ‘could calculate 
eclipses. In point of their morality, 
they ased proverbs, which exhorte 
to fear the gods, commit no harm, 
and to consider their lives as their 
country’s right. . 
- But, of all others, Divination 
was their favorite art ; and, as they 
seppoted that no°)pérten could 
ever attain its perfection, it was 
divided into classes. Hence arose 
the Druidic orders, which were 
called from the class of divination 
which they professed. 

The «xtreme extent of supervti. 
tion by which these people were 
influenced may seem paradoxical 
to the tenets which we have as. 
serted that they professed. How- 
ever, if we take into consideration 
the anentightened state of their 
times, the heathenish ferm of 
their worship, cum multis aliis, the 
humility of apotogistic disquisition 
will be rendered nugatory. Acs 
cording to Sir James Ware, the 
Druids, prior to the teception of 
the Christian revelation, worship. 


ped Jupiter, Mars, M , Apol- 
le, Dienna, the Wind, Bacchis, 
and several minor deities, whom 
they supposed to preside over moun. 
tains, rivers, &c, O' Malloran 

with the koight, but is of opinion 
that some traces of their worship 
can still be i among the 
lower classes of the Irish: Indeed 
Fnglish manoers and custdéms have 





* See Vallaucy’. Collectanea, 


the pherality. 


not been efficient {n their powers 
to remdve these pational peculia. 
rities. In England the feast of 
Hallow Eve is not célebrated with 
that festivity. which makes every 
Irish heart throb with longings for 
its retorn. © In this fgfanid it origi. 
nally was the feast of Samhain or 
the Moon. Respecting the name 


under which the sun Was wor. 


, O'Halloran differs from 
Sit James: the latter calls him ac. 
cording to the Grecian aud Roman 
mythologic name, Apollo ; bat the 
former asserts that the feast of Bel, 
on the ist of > was that o 
the sun, and that among the 
lace it was abserved with the same 
rejoicings which now characterise 
the same day. 
However numerous the Druids 
osed the gods to be, that they 
imagined them subordinate to one 
superior power is undoadted. The 
Persians, wheré Draidism was held 
in zeabous perfection, did likewise ; 
Irish deg inform Aa that Lao. 
n Mac Neil, tn r 45 
Cure an oath, which ph een | 
this assertion, to’ deliver Europe 
from the Botromhe ‘tribute ; and 
from Lucians Toxari we learn that 
such oaths were customary among 
the Scythians. But be as it 
may, it seems as if their knowledge 
of a Sapreme Being was very im. 
; for Jocétyn in his life of 
Saint Patrick, cap. 50, Says, that 
Labgan Mae Neil, king of fretand 
adored an idol, which was called 
Ceancroithi, (head of all the Geds) 
becadte it was supposed to give 
answers, This idol was magui- 
ficéntly decorated in gold'and sil. 
ver; and twelve others stood, in 
4 posture of homage, round it,— 
The Druids did wot commit theie 
mysteries to writing ; andthey com: 
puted their years by the variations 
of the muon. , : 
Having said thes much relative 
to the Druidic mythology, we shall 
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not intrude our confined researches 
further on the reader's attention, 
We cannot, however, dismiss this 
article without taking notice of the 
poetic establishment in ancient Pre. 


jJand, The » Or bards, were, 
as has been mentioned, metnbers 
of a respectable Druidie order ; 
they were in high esteem, possessed 
great immunities, and eminent 
authorities im the Convention of 
the States General. Their chief 
care, besides harménie composi. 
tion, was to preserve the arms awd 
geneulogy of the chiefs and nobi. 
lity. Hence every noble retained 
@ poet in his house. In Scotland 
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the bards were supposed to been. 
dowed with second sight; and if 
we teke into cousideration tlhe 
close aflinity between the Scotsamd 
Iristy, we enwnot hesitate to 
the belief, that the same proph 
faculty was attributed to them in 
Ireland. 

As to the religious sentiments of 
the bards, their remaivi 
sitions speak suflicieatly Taetr pe. 
rity of sentiment. 
were the impulse of pure relig 
and the rege of their diction 
announced the singleness of their 
hearts. . 


——$—<—<—<—$———$——————— 
( For the Monthly Museum, ) 
=SOoilipCoe 
VLOITI’S RANS DE VACHES, 
: —— ; 
Sin—The enclosed article is a translation from the French, and unique in its origin@ 


stace. As itisa rarity, if approved of, by inserting it, you wil mach ablige. 
7 ours, Ber &e., "A CONSTANT READBR, 





IN a philosophic work, publish. 
ed in Rae there is an essay on 
musical expression, by a Mr, 
Eymar, followed by anecdotes of 
Viorrs. Among the anecdotes 
M. Eymar_ relates, he notices a 
Rans de Vaches, which Viott 


necessary to mention, that 


to visit a lady whe lived in 


pve = op ow 





Li 


described by the words of the au, 
thor. “ Viotti rises like malaga 
thered songsters with the dawn o 
the morning—when the rays of the 
sun enlighten the objects that sur. 
reund him, his couptenance wn, 
fulds itself, and he seems to reani- 
mate with Nature ; then his genius 
awakes, and he composes those sub, 
lime airs which alternately excite 
transports of joy or tears of sor. 
row ; but when gd g orb of 
light retires beneath the horizon, 
he becomes itera A and lan. 
guid, then his brilliant imagination 
es—his ideas collapse the 
leaves of the 
lips are closed,a 
until the moment 
opens its ch 
quisite moral a 
zation to which | 
for his fine natu 


sien deen 


ie tae 
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ginal character, and uncommon 
talents!” On his return to Paris, 
Viotti, at the desire of Eymar, 
wrote the air which had afforded 
him so much pleasure in the valley 
of Montmorency, and added to it 
the following note: 

“ This Rans de Vaches is not 
that which our friend Rousseau 
published in his works, nor that 
which M. De la Borde speaks of 
in his book on Music ; perhaps it 
is known to few, all I know of 
it is, L heard it io Switzerland 
where I learned it never to forget 
it more. 1 was walking alone 
towards the evening in one of 
those regions whose awful wild. 
ness engrosses every faculty, and 
where the desire of conversation 
never could be felt—the weather 
was fine, the wind which I detest 
was silent—all was calm, every 
thing about me was analogous to 
my sensations, and I bore within 
me that melancholy, which ever 
sipce I existed, has at that same 
hour each day, concentrated my 
soul—my miod was indifferent to 
the course of my ideas, they wao- 
dered and my footsteps followed 
them—no object had preference in 
my heart, but it was predisposed 
to that tenderness and that love, 
which has caused me so much 

ain, and bestowed on me so mach 

ppiness ; passion was absent, and 
my restless imagination began to 
enjoy repose :—through heaths and 
woods—among hills and rocks— 
I went—I came—I climbed—I de. 
scended—chance led me to a place 
to which Fat first pald no atten. 
tion, it was not watil afterwards 
1 observed it was delightful, and 
such as I had frequently read of in 
the painting of Gessner—murmur- 
ing streams, green banks, scattered 
flowers—all entered into the pic. 
ture, and performed a ar- 
mony. I wat not fatigued, but 
segted myself, without reflection, 
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on a stone, and yielded to one 
of those profound reveries which 
I frequently experienced in the 
course of my life, during which, 
my ideas ramble, mingle, and 
are lost in mazes of confusion, 
iu such a manner that I forget 
I am upon carth, 1 know not 
what produces in me this kind 
of ecstacy, whether it be the slum- 
ber of the soul, or the absence of 
the thinking faculty, but I love it ; 
1 give myself up to it and should 
be sorry I did not experience it. 
I was seated on this stone, when 
suddenly my ear, or rather the 
spring of my existence was struck 
with sourds, sometimes precipitate 
and wninterupted, which passed 
from one mountain to another 
without being confounded with 
the echoes ;—they proceeded from 
a shepherd’s pipe, the voice of a 
woman mingled with its sweet and 
melancholy tones, and formed a 
perfect harmony; roused as it 
were by enchantment, I suddenly 
awoke, I started from my lethargy, 
I shed some tears, and | learned, or 
rather engraved on my memory, the 
Rans deVaches,which I gave you.* 
1 have written the music without 
rhyme or measure ; there are cases 
in which the melody ought to be 
unconfined, in order that it may be 
melody and only melody; measure 
would but derange its effects; these 





* Madame Stael Holsten, spenking of 
this air, in her late work on Germany, 
observes, that much bas been said of an 
air played on the Alpine horn, which 
made so lively an impressson on the Swiss, 
that when they heard ii, nitted their 
re sto, to eetare to theircative Gountoy 
emay imagine, she continues, what eff.ct 
this air must produce, when by the 
echoes of the mountains ; but it should be 
heard resounding Se ate ps Rey 
produces, not agree- 
able, oF ene Sy eee the ima. 
givation be perfect! 
prensied An this would 
ve to ideas foreign to the simplicity’ 
of the coustry, 
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sounds are prolonged in the spaces 
through which they pass from 
mountain to mountain and cannot 
be determined. It is not time, or 4 
measured cadence will give truth to 
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the execution of this piece. It re. 
quires feeling and sentiment—in 
measure, it woud be unuatiral, it 
would be robbed of its simpli. 
City.” 


~~ 








ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS FEMALES, — 


MARGARET ROPER, DAUGHTER OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Dr. Knight, in his life of Eras. 
mus, relates the following anec- 
dote of this illustrious female ;— 
that sentence having been passed 
on the Chancellor, his daughter, 
as he returned towards the Tower, 
rushed through the populace and 
guards, threw herself on his neck, 
unable te utter a word, and, in an 
agony of ia “88 pressed him to 
her bosum. Even the guards, at 
this affectivg scene, shed tears, 
while the fortitude of their beroic 
prisoner was severely tried. “ My 
dear Margaret!” at length, said 
he, “‘sabmit with patience; grieve 
not thus for me, it is the will of 
God, and must be borne.” Then 
tenderly embracing her, he with- 
drew himself from her arms, Again, 
after he had proceeded a few paces, 
she rushed ferwards, and in au age- 
ny of sorrow threw herself on his 
bosom. The yenerable eyes of Sir 
Thomas overflowed with tears, yet 
his fortitude remained anshaken.— 
Having iutreated she would re- 
member him in her prayers, he 
bade her an affectionate and last 
farewell. baka 

The cares of Margaret extended 
to his beloved remains: by her ex- 
ertions and interest, his body was 
buried in the chapél dedicated to 
St. Peter, in the precincts of the 
Tower; and was since removed, 
according to the wishes of Sir Tho. 
mas during his life, to the chancel 
of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, His head, 


after having remained, ac 
to his sentence, for a fortaight on 
London dBridge, was about to be 
thrown into the Thames, when it 
was purchased by his daughter, 
Mrs. Reper. On this account she 
was inhumanly summoned before 
the council, when she openly and 
firmly defended her conduct. Her 
courage excited the vengeance of 
Henry VIII. who had her com. 
mitted to prison, whence, after 
many vain attempts to subdue her 
fortitude, she was set free and re. 
ay My to her eres ‘i 

n compliance w r request, 
when dying, the head of her be. 
loved father was interred with her: 
some say in her arms; others, 
and which assertion is. most 
bable, that it was inclosed in a 
leaden case, and deposited on her 
coffin. 

== 


LADY RACHEL RUSSEL. 


This illustrious female, who suf. 
fered an accumulation of misfor. 
tune, was the second daughter of 
the earl of Southampton, lord 
high treasurer of England, after the 
restoration of Charles If. An 
anecdote is related of her, which 
proves her courage and 
of mind in an age wherein super. 
stition could not be said to be en- 
tirely done away. 


As she sat in her closet, 
with the door bolted on the 
the candle aud candlestick 


off the table, an hissing ran 


along the floor, and, after a short 
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time, left some paper io a flame, 
which with her foot she put into the 
chimney to prevent any mischief, 
She then sat cown in the dark to 
Fuminate on the event, woudering 
from wheuce it could proceed.— 
She knew that all her doors and 
windows were fastened, and that 
there was no way open into the 
closet but by the chimney ; but 
that any thing should come down 
there to strike the candle off the 
table in that strange manner, she 
judged could not be porsible,— 
After wearying herself with athou- 
sand different conjectures to no 

urpose, she rang her belj, and 
Pointed to her servant in waiting 
what had happened. He hambly 
begged ber Ladyship’s pardon, but 
he had, by mistake, given her a 
mould candle, with a guopowder 
squib in it, which was intended 
amongst his fellow servants to 
make sport on @ rejoicing day, 
which was nigh at hand. Lady 
Rachel begged he would not be 
troubled at all about it, for that 
pbe had fe\t no fear, nor any other 
concern on the occasion, except 
not being able to find out the 
cause. 





PETRARCH’S LAURA, 


Petrarch once met Laura at a 
pevie assembly, where, magnifi- 
ently clothed, her hands and 
arms were covered with silk gloves 
embroidered with gold. This was a 
scarce aud costly ornament in 
those days, evincing the nobility 
of the wearer. She happened to 
let fail one of those gloves, which 
Petrarch, whose attention to her 
was ever on the alert, instantly 
picked up. Laara, extremely dis. 


pleased at secing bis intention of 
keeping it, took it from him.— 
** It is not,” said he, * the person 
of Laura that 1 adore, 


but that 
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soul so superior to all others. Her 
conduct and manners are the image 
of the life of the blessed in hea. 
yen,”* &c. &e. 

Among the festivals given at 
this period by the Pope, in honor 
of the king of Bohemia, and the 
prince of Moravia, his son, the 
city of Avignon gave a magnificent 
ball, at which all the beauty of the 
province were collected together. 
Charles of Moravia was a gallant 
prince, and the first object, he 
sought amongst the ladies was 
Laura, to whom the genius of her 
lover had given such popularity and 
fame. Having at length discovered 
her, he passed by every one whose 
rank or age gave them the claim to 
his preference, and casting down 
his eyes paid homage to her, by 
bowing his head, which then in 
France signified the most profound 
respect, Every one was highly 
pleased at this mark of distinction 
paid to a lady who so well deserv. 
ed it. ; 

Modesty was the characteristic 
of the beautiful Laura, whom nei. 
ther her birth, her attractions, or 
the celebrity she derived from the 
vassion of Petrarch, could ever ren. 
der vain or assuming, She dressed 
with elegance and maguilicence as 
hecame ber rank: her hair was 
disposed with the most exquisite 
taste, and adorned with a kind of 
coronet of silver, gold, or precious 
stones, and sometimes with wreaths 
of flowers. She was peculiarly re. 
served in her behayiour with men, 
in a city where the manners were 
dissolute and corrupt; therefore 
modest beauty was ever obliged to 
be on its guard, and to adopt a 
conduct of extgeme delidacy, An 
old lady, of cheerfal manners, 
once said in her presence, that life 





* See Pewracch, aad Leusa, 
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was preferable to honor; Lawra 
rebuked the sentiment with some 
indignation, saying at the s 
time, * that she thought the grief 
of the chaste Lucretia, for the in. 
dignity she had suffered oroeee 
Yarquin, ought to have rendered a 
poniard unnecessary.” But, note 
withstanding the severity of her 
principles, her manners were 
sweet, courteous, and full of 
grace. 
—s 
MADAME DE MAINTENON, 

In the latter years of this re. 
nowned female's life, when her 
marriage with Lovis the Fours 
ar allowed to be an jndiss 
puted fact, she strengthened by age 
that extraordinary affection, which 
the monarch first entertained for 
her after she bad attained ber 45th 

pear. 

This lady, however, may rather 
be reckoned famous than, illus« 
trious; the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, of which she was the 
prime authoress, aud her consum. 
mate artifice, will ever tarnish her 
memory ; yet every historian thinks 
proper to class her amongst illus. 
trious women, and, as she made so 
conspicuous @ figgre during the 
brilliant reign of her infat 
Jover, she certainly merits a place 
in these selections. 

Louis, who could neyer bear her 
for one moment to be out of his 
sight, yet yielded, at length, to 
aliow her a short respite to her. 
self, according to St. Simon’s ac- 
count of her, at. the time which 
she passed at Marli or Foptain, 
bleau ; when for two or three 
hours she used to retire to the re- 
motest part of the palace to read, 
write, or employ herself in prayer, 
At nine o'clock vee ingen. two 
of her women atte to undress 
her; a valet brought in her sup- 
per, which after having eaten, she 
went tobed, The king then came 
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into her chamber, iaete a few 
words to her, aad, with bis own 
hand drawing the curtains close 
round her, retired. Ip the public 

romenades, the coach papelns 
o the king and that of Madame d 
Maintenon were always seen side 
by side, and. the casings of the 
rivcesses following, the 
ing chose to walk on foot, it was 
always with bis hat in his hand be, 
side her chair, frequently stop 
that he might not lose a w 
which fel] from her Jips, being al. 
ways engaged with her in copver- 
sation: whem she wished. to go 
hone, he conducted her to the gate 
of the palace, took of her the most 


lite and oh oop leave 
Hy LT esa Ww te 


re Was, ped ity ; Tittleness 
of mind in Ma de Melotenon, 
the widow, of Scarr 


week ps ete F Net noble 
virtue which. ever ompanies 
greatness of soul, rgiver 
of unintentional injtrie ie ad 
been a false to Madane 
ostepets and she SuCe 
ceeded in drawing. from her 
affections of the king, and 
marked her character sufficient! 
in spite of all her hypocrisy. 


. 


uated The anecdote, neerar, alluded to 


here, concerns the fate of 
Racine, the celebrated draitecie 
writer, whoge . ef crac 
him to Jose the favou 


res 


narch and his fay 

eve life. wits n¢ ha one | 
een speaking w 

ye oo the “weston rs 
mention tragédy ind comedy ;— 
and Louis enquired of Racine, how 

it came to pass ‘oy had 

so degenerated ? 

the want of gens aabven, Pe 
or wanto good pjeces, added 
‘* the players are condemned te 
bring out old ones, and among 
others, those wretched produc! 

of Scarron/” The widow, who wes 
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resent, reddened like fire, and the 
hiag stood in silent confusion.— 
This awful pause roused poor Ra. 
cine from his absence of mind.— 
‘The monarch was the first to speak, 
and, on pretence of business, dis. 
missed the unfortunate poet. Ra. 
cine foued himself a lost man, and 
his érror irretrievable ; from that 
day Madame de Maintenon took 
not the smallest notice of him, and 
the favour of the monarch was lost 
for ever; his susceptible mind 
languished, and he expired in 
1699, 

In the middle of the year 1717, 
when Madame de Maintenon, by 
age and infirmities, was totally 
confined to her bed, the Czar, 
Peter the Great, paid her a visit at 
St. Cyr. He arrived at seven in 
the evening, sat down at her bed’s 
head, and asked her if she was sick ? 
aud what was her complaint? She 
replied, extreme old age. He made 
noanswer, and shortened his visit ; 
but as he went away, desired the at. 
tendants to open the curtain at the 
Ded’s foot, that he might see her; 
the ladies of St. Cyr affirmed that 
she blushed! 

A strict regimen being prescrib. 
ed for her, when in possession of 
ali her faculties, and of a good ap. 
petite, she said, ** this it is to live 
to the age ofeighty! Who would 
Delieve posterity, if it should say, 
this woman, who in her time ma 
such a conspicuous figure, had 
many children at St. Cyr, yet died 
for waut of broth ?” 


— 
MARGARET DE VALOIS. 


This princess, the sister of Fran. 
cis the first, was uliar for her 


spirit of investigation, and ananec. 
dote displaying ber extreme scep. 
tical curiosity on this head, is 
told by an eminent listurian of that 
time. 
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' She declared, that baving often 
heard the most learned divines as- 
sert, that the moment the body 
ceased to exist, the immortal part 
was set at liberty, she could not 
restrain her anxious curiosity to ob. 
serve whether or no, at the hour of 
death, sach separation was discern. 
ible. One of her ladies of honour 
being at the point of death, she 
chose to be present at her expiring 
moments. She fixed her eyes atten. 
tively on her dying favourite till 
she ceased to respire ; while some 
of her ladies urged her to depart, 
and not afflict herself with so af. 
fecting a spectacle. ** No,” said 
Margaret, ** I wish to perceive 
whether the departure of the spirit 
is announced by 4 peculiar ap. 
pearance or sound, | can perceive 
nothing ; thongh some doctors have 
compared it to the song of a dying 
swan 5 asound occasioned, at they 
believed, by the spirit struggling 
through the long neck of the bird. 
In like eee? had hoped to have 
witnessed some symptoms of the de- 
parting soul of my dying friend.” 
The princess was, however, too 
well settled in her faith to suffer 
this for a moment to give her any 
doubts of the immortality of the 
soul; and she was resolved from 
that time to believe what God and 
the church enjoined, without trou. 
bling her head with subtie inves. 
tigations. 

She suffered the most cruel anx- 
iety in the last illness of the king 
her brother. She declared she 
would fondly embrace the courier 
who woald bring her the news of 
his recovery, and resign to him her 
own bed to repose on, gladly ber. 
self to sleep on the rude earth. On 
hearing of his death she sunk into 
@ deep melancholy from which she 
never recovered. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRAVELLING through Wales 
some time ago, [ was peculiarly 
struck with the varied and beau. 
tiful scenery which the mountains 
presented to me as I viewed them 
from a distance. The country, 
through which [ approached them, 
was diversified by many gentle un. 
dulationsand beautiful swells, which 
gave a softened breath of light and 
shade to the landscape that was 
highly pleasing to me. Though 
these swells frequently interrupted 
the view, this served only to shift 
the scene by introducing another 
prospect in the space of a few mi. 
nutes, that was totally different 
from the former, which kept imagi. 
nation continually at work by anti. 
cipating what was to follow.— 
‘Amused tn this manner, [ sauntered 
slowly along, so that the eveuing 
closed in before [ reached the vil. 
lage, where I had been directed to 
take up my lodging for that night ; 
but the evening being fine, 1 pur. 
sued the road, and arrived at the 
ale-house which stood in the place 
of an inn, about an hour after dark, 
I took my place, as usual, among 
the people who chanced to be there, 
and after the accustomed exchange 
of civilities, called for some refresh. 
ment, by which means [ was at li- 
berty to listen to the conversation 
around me without giving offence ; 
during the course of my journey, 
I have picked up mach information 
in this way, for my appearance is 
that of a plain man, without any 
symptoms of that kind of sly cun- 
ning which instinctivel man. 
kind on their guard. f soon foand 
that the whole conversation turned 

na man of an ex 
character, who had lived for fifteea 
years in av old castle that is bard 


by the village, in such @ retired 
way, as not to have been visited by 
any person daring that period: so 
that it was supposed he had com. 
mitted some horrid murder or other 
atrocious crime, which wounded 
his conscience, and made him shaw 
the sight of man, and bury himsel€ 
as it were while alive, "This opi. 
nion prevailing universally, the 
good people had long entertained 
such a horror for the castle and its 
vaknown inhabitant, that no per. 
son ever went near its walls whem 
it was possible to avoid it. But to 
the great surprise of every one in 
the village, it had been discovered, 
that instead of being a murderer or 
other atrocious offender, the man 
of the castle was a gentleman of 
great worth, who had unfortanately 
been deprived, by a sudden dispen. 
sation of Providence of a beloved 
wife, and, as he thought, of twa ~ 
Jovely babes, their only offspring, 
The news“of that distressing event 
having been rashiy communicated 
to him while a prisoner in India, 
and yet lying dangerously ili of a 
severe wound in the head that he 
had received in battle, where he had 
been left for dead, had the effect 
of throwing him into a state of men. 
tal derangement, which after alo 
time only, slowly and imperfect! 
ve way to ® settled melancholy, 
at made him wish to shun society, 
He bad been carried off the fi 
of battle, and taken care of after. 
wards by a faithfal servant, who 


masts ad him conveyed 
had found out this retirement, 
aod the assistance of the cu. 


rate of the parish, been enabled 
to is affairs, so as to 

nt his solitade from being 
roken in upon by any eae, It 
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had been discovered, however, by 
a very unexpected accident only, 
a short time before my arrival, that 
his two children, (a boy and girl,) 
were still alive; that for the regi. 
mental returns, no doubt had been 
entertained of his death ; that they 
had been carried away from their 
native place, and educated iu a 
distant partof the country as friend. 
less orphans, that they profited by 
the baal of adversity, and had 
both by moral conduct,so far recom. 
mended themselves to those who 
were about them, a3 to be beloved 
and befriended by all who knewthem 
—that the girl had been lately mar. 
ried toa arene young man in 
the neighbourhood, and that the 
father had been induced on this oc- 
casion, to leave his retreat a few 
days. A tale, so strange, could not 
fail to make a deep impression upon 
all the villagers; I conceived it at 
first to be an idle story, but found, 
upon examination, that the circum. 
atauces were not inypossible, as I at 
first conceived them to be, and as 
I learnt that the old servant was 
stillin the castle, I resolved to call 
on him next morning to satisfy my- 
self more fully as to all the parti- 
colars, as I expected to derive 
much curious information from a 
person thus circumstanced—nor 
was I disappointed. 1 accordingly 
rose early vext morning,and reach. 
ed the castle at the moment the old 
servant opened the gate to let down 
the draw-bridge, for the whole cas- 
tie was surrounded by @ moat. I 
accosted the servant politely, said 
I was a stranger, who was attracted 
by the venerable appearance of the 
castle, and asked if I could ms 
mitted to take a nearer view of it, 
to which he civilly ~~ that he 
was glad it was in his power at 
that time to comply with my re. 
quest, though it wes a favour per. 
mitted to ne person, 
When I dntered the verge of this 
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hallowed spot, for such it ap- 
peared to me, the ideas that had 
already floated in my mind, were 
greatly heightened by the awful so. 
lemnity and wildness of the place. 
An avenne of large trees, through 
whose thickened foliage the mid. 
day suv could only produce a 
gloomy shade, led to the remains 
of a massy pile of buildings, which, 
from the magnitude of its parts, 
though now in ruins, gave a strong 
idea of ancient grandeur. We en. 
tered at one corner of the buildin 
through a low door, into a vaulte 
passage of great length, which was 
still entire, though the buildings 
above it were all io ruins.— 
As we walked along this passage, 
the death-like stillness of the place, 
which was interrepted at intervals 
by the mournful howling of the 
wind, and the falling of ruined 
fragments from above, impressed 
my mind with a sensation of me. 
lancholy awe which cannot be de. 
scribed. All along one side, doors 
were perceived opening into vaulis, 
inte which no ray of light ever 
penetrated. In the passage itself 
there was only so much light as to 
enable us just to perceive our way ; 
we reached at length a small cor. 
ner of the building, where a few 
chambers were still kept in repair, 
and which formed the babitation 
of its-present owner, There was 
nothing here that demanded atten- 
tion, so that I proceeded to the 
den, into which a door entered 
rectly from these apartments: —, 
On entering, the appearance af the 
was grand and i Ce, 
had been originally laid, out 
upon the largest scale of baroni- 
al magnificence; but having been 
long deserted by its princely own. 
ers, the trees had acquired a wild 
of growth, and now as-. 


sumed a venerable gloom, unlike, 


to any thing I had ever before 
seen, which conveyed a strong idea 
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of the wealth and aperet of its ori. 
ginal owners. objects that 
chiefly attracted the attention, were 
of a larger size, and more rugged 
appearance than any which Thad 
ever observed in works of art. A 
large tower, which rose proudly 
eminent above the lesser ruins, 
drew the eye instinctively to that. 
side ; it projected a little more for. 
ward into the garden than the 
others, the lower part of this tower 
was still pretty entire, but towards 
the top it had been rifted asunder 
as if by a stroke of lightning. 
Through the gap thus formed, the 
eye was able to trace something 
like internal ornaments, but on ac. 
count of the depth of shade, which 
then obseured them, this served 
only to give an awful impression 
of sometbing that the mind could 
not fully comprehend, Through 
the ivy which waved in gloomy 
wildness round the topof the tower 
rose up to a considerable height 
a corner turret, which by project. 
ing more forward, seemed to be ia 
danger of falling every moment, 
Beyond this tower, in a grove of 
tall beech trees, an immense num, 
ber of rooks had taken up their 
abode, The nests which hag to all 
appearance remained for ages un- 
disturbed by man, had at last be- 
come so thick, as nearly to fill up 
all the crannies between the 
branches, so as in a great measure 
to exclude the light of the sun, and 
the busy birds continually fiying 
about in all directions, by their in. 


cessant cawing, produced at a dis- 
peal a eee, srhich eve 

to augment solemn 
a lee seahe. On the other 


of spreadi 
treesy which seemed 40 be of a0 


ol of 
coeval. with the om ae “ 


Yi castle itself. cov 


with | had now assumed 
hens” meaner. that gave 
them a most venerable aspect, 
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A dauble row of chestnut trees, . 
which had originally formed an 
avenue leading to this secred grove, 
but which by the tntermivgling of 
their wide spreading branches, 
now when viewed from the eleva 
tion in which we stood, appeared. 
but as one mass by the brilliance 
of their foliage, formed an en 
vening contrast to the yew. 
area of the orien, ee had ori. 
givally separated massy f 
ment-objects from each other, had. 
to appearance been once 
as kitchen sen and orchard ; 
but baring, p long neglected, 
had ruw wild, soas now to, deserve 
the name of a wilderness, in. the 
strictest sense of the word ; apple 
and pear trees, intermixed with 
wild raion ar ag haseb 
copses, wit wthorns, hol} 
and pe shrubs, were blended ~ 
irregular masses, sometimes con« 
joined together in the same group, 
aod at other times rate; forming 
in some cases, 1 tufis, and in 
others, ruguing out to a consider. 
able exteat, without aa interr 
tion; and these were groy . 
such a number, as to divide the 
me 8 of grass af ape among 
whic ys up ia euch a wa 
as to give Re avdecing eaae 

reat diversity. of appearance, 
Hes some points of view, the 
lawn seewed to be large az open, 
from others, in consequence of a 
namber of small gro=ps, closin 
iw wpeu each other, they appea 
only a5 one mags, fi a close 
space, Aud as there are not amo 
them any artificial abjects to make 
you recognise the same place, from 
whatever point you saw it, it res 
anew long to know 

same spot from different points 
view ; so that you might wan. 
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to new scenes, though you had 
often retarned, nearly to the same 
spot. This irregular gardeo con. 
sisted of not more than five or six 
acres in extent, yet in consequence 
of this tnartificial arrangement, it 
might appear to a easual visitor to 
contain some hundreds of acres; 
affording an infinite succession of 
delightful objects. 

My guide, perceiving with what 
satisfaction | viewed this wild 
scenery, took an opportunity of 
congratulating himself on having 
discovered it, ** having often ob. 
served,” he said, “* when my master 
was in health, that he took much 
delight in scenes of this sort, I 
cotijectured that if any thing coyld 
ever restore him to himself, it 
would be that of permitting him 
to indulge this natural propensity 
without interruption. After my 
poor master” continued he, “ re. 
tarned from India in a state of de. 
jection, that rendered him incapa- 
ble of conversing with any one, 
or at times of knowing even one, 
yet he had sometimes locid inter. 
vals, in which he deigned to speak 
to me with his accustomed kind. 
ness. In oné of those intervals, 
be said to me, Thomas, could you 
not contrive to find out for me a 
yetired spot, in some remote cor. 
ner of the country, in which I 
could indulge my taste for solitude, 
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without interruption. To you, he’ 
was pleased to say, [ already owe 


many obligations, and this will be 
an additional one, of which you 
shall not find that [ will be forget. 
ful. I have now, you know, he 
continued, more money than I can 
ever have occasion for, I beg you 
then to look out for such a place, 
and at the same time, try if you 
can discover some honest man, who 
has more knowledge of busivess 
than you have, to transact m 
worldly concerns, with all of whic 
I desire you shall be acquai 
but Jet me not be troubled abou 
it. Do this and you will confer 
the greatest possible obligation 
upon me. { bowed, retired, and 
wept in secret over the fallen 
state of such an honourable gen- 
tleman, resolving to do what [ 
could to fulfil his wishes, From 
that time I made every enquiry 
and soon discovered that this place 
was offered for sale; it seemed to 
suit our purpose, [ took an oppor. 
tunity to mention it to my master 
who ordered me to go aud look at 
it, and if I found it suitable, to 

urchase it at once, without hig. 
gling about the terms. 1 came hi- 
ther, found it as | thought more 
exactly suitable for us, than any 
thing could hope for. 

( To be continued. ) 








INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


IN Enug'and “ any strange mon. 
ster makes a man.” The “ won. 
derful performances of the Inpsan 
Jvecteas” seem, at present, to 
form the main object of attraction 
to all the gaping and idle world,— 
The trick of swallowing the sword 
is really very surprising; and tho’ 
jn India it is sufficiently common, 
ft is vot on that account, even 
there, considered the less wonder. 
ful. The following extract from 





Forbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs’’ 
gives so accurate a description of 
this astonishing trick, that ta those 
who have less money than wit it 
may probably prote so satisfactory 
as to induce them to save their 
cash, and yet enable them to con. 
ceive a very sufficient’ uotion of 
the prodigy. 

“ I have elsewhere’ mentioned 
some feats of the Indian Jugglers ; 
at Zanore I saw one which sur. 


- 
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passed every thing of the kind I 
had before witnessed, [ mean the 
swallowing a sword up to the hilt. 
Had I not afterwards met with the 
same set on the island of Salsette, 
exhibiting before the English chief 
at Tanoah, I should have doubted 
the evidence of my senses. I wit 
nessed the fact more than once, 
and was convinced there was no 
deception. Finding my tale gene- 
rally disbelieved ia Europe, I sup- 

ressed it; but having since read a 
clear and satisfactory account of 
this extraordinary transaction, 
drawn uP by Mr. Johnson, sur. 
geon in the navy, who in the year 
1804 was an. eye witness of the 
performance ; and having described 
it as a professional man, I shall 
transcribe the account from his 
memoir— 

* Having been visited by one of 
these coujurers, I resolved to see 
clearly his mode of performing this 
operation; and for that purpose 
ordered him to seat on the 
floor of the verandah. The sword 
he intended to use has some revem- 
blance to a common spit in shape, 
except at the , which is 
merely a part of blade itself, 
into a little 


It is from twenty-two to 
twenty-six inches in length, about 
an inch in breagth, 
fifth of an i in thickness : the 
edges and are blunt, being 
rounded, and of the same thickness 
as the rest of the blade; itis of 


fron or steel, smooth, and « ~_ 
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himself a little backwards, he in. 
troduced the point of it into his 


mouth, and pushed it gently down 
his throat, until my Rand which 
was on the handle, came in coo. 
tact with his lips. He then made 
a sign to me with one of his 

to feel the point of the instrument 
between his breast and navels 
which I could plainly do, by bend. 
ing him a little more backwards, 
and pressing my fingers on his sto. 
mach, he being a very ‘hin 

lean fellow. On letting go 
handle of the sword, he instantly 
fixed ca fp a See that 
spun round, and disengaged a small 
firework, which encircling his head 
with a blue flame, gave him, as 
he then sat, a truly diabolical 
pearance. On withdrawing 
instrument, several parts of its sur- 
face were covered with blood, which 
shewed that he was still Par to 
use a degree of violence in the ia- 
troduction. 


‘© T was at first a good deal sur. 
prised at vais transaction 
ther; but when I came to reflect a 
little upon it, there appeared now 
thing at all improbable, much less 
impossible, in the Bisiness, He 
told me, on giving him q@ trifle, that 
he had been accustomed, from his 
early years, to introduce at first 
small elastic instruments down his 
throat, and into his stomach; that 
by degrees he had used larger ones, 
until at length he was able to use 
the present iron sword.’ ”’ Oriental 
Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 515—517. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


Naval bravery.-~Lienttenant Dalyell, 
Roya! Navy, arrived in London, being 
released without exchange, by the ex- 
press order of Buonaparte, after nine 
years confinewent, in consequence of 
bis nomeérous *ounds. ‘This is the same 
officer whe was taken prisoner ia Novem - 
ber, 1803, when belong-ng to the Expe- 
rimeat sloop, fitted out by Sir S. Smith, 
and commanded by Captain, then Lieut. 
Danchet, and which for 
‘three days and three nights against the 
‘enemy's troops, although aground nearly 
amile from the beach, ia Holland, and 
only maneed with eleven men and the 
above two officers, both of whom, after 
beiog prisoners 17 days, niade their es- 
cope. Lieut. Daly: li was efterwards 
Lieutenart of the Ratler sloop; when 
attacking and boarding a Freach lugger, 
off St. Valery, he received 13 wounds in 
the head and back, and was left for dead 
on her decks; he has since been a pri- 
soner at Verdun. 

Anecdote. ——“* Dr. John Savage was 
colied the Aristippus of the age, ‘ip 
his younger days,’ says Bishop Newton, 
he bad travelled with an Earl of Salis- 
bury, to Whe ec was indebted for a 
considerab!e Living in Hert’ord.hire; and 
in bis more advanced years was a lively, 
pleasant, facetious old man. One day at 
ahe Levee, George L. atked him how long 
he staid at Rome with Lord Salisbury ? 
Upon his answering how long; Why 
(said the King) you staid long enough— 
why did you fot convert the Pope )— 
Because, Sir, (replied be,) I had nothing 
better to : fer him,’ ” 

Irish Charitable Seciety of London.— 
Ts institution was established for the 
purpose of relieving, by seasonable be- 
nefactions, such families and individuals 
of the Irish oation, as, destitute of ali 
settioment in Englaad, may be reduced 
to s«ndeserved distress, or stand iu 
need of as istance to return to their native 
couotry, deservedty flourishes, To the 
ist of September, 1813, it had relieved 
109 men, 146 women, and 149 children ; 
aud sent to Ireland, 61 men, 60 women, 
and children. 

The ‘ace of the Thames,-—The be- 
ginntog of this month exhibited a spor- 
tive seen seldom to ve witnessed, ‘The per- 
sindulators and tents were numerous, and 
the diversified, Paths were form- 


sports ' 
ed, voth direct and diagonal, frou store 
te shore; and frequent cautions were 





given to thowe heroines whose cariesity 
induced them to venture on the glassy 
plase, to be careiul noi toslip off the 
kich, The Votaries of Terpsichore 
amused themselves with the mazy dance, 
in which they were accompanied prio- 
cipally by ‘Pandean pipes; while others 
diverted themselves with skitths; and 
the well-known ccy of Up and wia'em, 
resounded from tbe voices of numerous 
vendets of savoury pics, gin, and gin- 

rad, &e. A/printiug-press was also 
exhibited, ‘from which s were isued, 
denoting that they were printed on the 
ice, at the small charge of coe penny ! 
Must of the bovths were distingu: 
by appropriate sigus: there were the 
watermen’s arms, the crown, the meg- 
pye, the eel-pot; &c. and one wag had 
a notice a to his teut, that seve- 
red feet adjoining his premises, were 
let on a building lease; but either from 
a doubt of the validity of thetitle deeds, 
or from the nature of the soil not meet- 
ing approbation, we did not learn ‘that 
be met with a customes. 

and 


The Hillsborough Packet, lately, 
the passage betweea Poripatrick 
Donughadee, was literally covered in the 
rigging and deck by a most numeruve 
flock of tarks ; they hed taken thew de- 
parture from some place at, of near Port- 
patrick, aod, imorder to have a rest by 
the way, § about the packet; 
some clinging te ‘the shrouds. some to 
the gaff and top-mast, and others upon 
deck. Vast quantities let thems¢ives 
dowa upon the water ; 3 all those 
which alighted with wings, Went 
head foremost into the water, and sucti 
as had their wivgs close ‘to ‘their'sides, 
were able to take wing again end pro. 
eeed. So soon as they got near shore, 
they made a rapid fight for the iand, 
Many thousands alighted not 200 yards 
from the pier of Noaaghadee, : 
Ia Janusry 1813, the number interred 
im the three city burying grounds, Glas« 
gow, was 94—in January 1814, it emonnte 
ed to 227! ‘ 
Tythes.—At Carlisle Assizes, the j 
decided tat the clergy have no right 
tythes from iend, which has been ens 
closed from a common or forest, watil 
after it has been so enclosed seven years 
excepting im any case wherein the 


did not require ploughing more than oace 
in the first year. ans . 


’ 
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Sociat Economy and the Ciseful Arts, 
oe Oe 


(For 


the Monthly Museum.) 


ELEMENTS OF CIEMISTRY. 
S1MPLE SUPPORTER OF CoOuRUSTION. | 
OXYGEN, 


(Continued from page 212.) 


THE general importance of che- 
mistry ix so great, that there is no 
branch of art, pon on “ 
improved very y 
this science. But there has not a 
body of more essential aud gene. 
ral service to humanity fallen under 


nomena; 
currences which vulgar sopersti- 
tiens had often cousidered miracu. 





aud accordingly kindled some ems 
hersin the grate. The funnel of 
the chimeey was stopped with 
jackdaws nests; and therefore the 
egress of the air changed by com» 
bustion was prevented ; it conets 
quently mingled. with the atmos. 
pheric air iv the room. The poor 
man retired to rest, but he never 
awoke—in the morning he was.saf, 
focated. Now one of the data te 
be relied on in experiments ea 
oxygen gas is, (as we bave above 
stated) that during the process 
combustion, it enters into various 
combinations, and at the end 

the process, (provided there 
sufficient materials for the gas 
act upow) the oxygen has entirely 
disappeared, and the new combi, 


P 


oxygen remain uncons 
Mixture must render the air very 
impure; and in propostion ty irs 
— it becomes more or jess 
atal. 


But it may be asked, why were 
not the persons who entered the 
room where he lay, and found him 
d suffocated also? The 
of the door gave admit. 


The action of this gas is also to 
be considered in manufactorics, 
Metals undengo very great changes. 


ue 
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inbibe it from the atmosphere, 
Their combination are known by 
their appearances; for instance, 
iron, when exposed tothe air, at. 
tracts oxygen, and rust is formed. 
Herice the converse of the mis. 
taken idea of keeping silver and 
other metals out of use. This is 
any thing but aconomy. House- 
keepers are well acquainted with 
the appearance of plate which has 
lain by; and persons of observa. 
tion have ascertained, that this 
rost or oxide is of a very corro. 
sive nature; and, therefore, the 
weight of the metal must be in. 
fluenced inversely as the weight of 
the oxide. 

SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES, 

Under this head are comprised 
those bodies which are capable of 
combustion, and cannot be sub.di. 
vided into simple bodies of foreign 
matures. There are but four of 
them known so asto be recognised 
by the class, viz. Sulphur, Hy. 
hogm, Phosphorus, and Carbon. 

Some chemists have, indeed, 
given the metals a place among the 
simple combustibles ; but as they 
seem (with more propriety) to 
others to be aclass of bodies sui 
generis, we shall agree to the di- 
vision, and pass our vote for their 
exclusion. We shall begin with 

SULPHUR. 

Whether considered as a subject 
for chemical experiment, or ay a 
renovator of health, this substance 
demands our most interested care. 
The appearance of it is well known ; 
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it is of a yellow colour, hard and 
brittle, impressing the moeth with 
a weak taste, and entirely devoid 
of smell, It is insoluble in water, 
and does not eflioresce on exposure 
to the atmosphere. It fails to 
pieces when exposed to,a sudden 
or gentle heat ; but when a stronger 
heat is applied, it sublimes. 

By this means the powder, more 
techuically known by the name of 
flower of sulphur, is obtained.— 
The process is conducted in the fol. 
lowing manner: procure a vessel, 
Open at top, into which some sul. 
phar or brimstone is to be thrown ; 
a receiver, with a groove round the 
orifice, is to be fitted to the vessel 
by luting. The apparatus being 
thus arranged, it is placed in « 
sand bath; heat being applied, the 
sulphur melts, and a thick smoke 
flies upward, in a vegetable form. 
This adheres to the receiver; and 
from its appearance it is called 
flowers of sulphur. 

The heat required to produce 
flowers of sulpher is 170° or there. 
abouts; but, if the temperature be 
encreased to 214° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, it melts and becomes 
liquid. If a temperature far above 
the boiling-point be applied, oo 
sinking it to 220°, by draining of 
the liquid, which will be undera 
crust formed on the sulphur, long 
octahedral chrystals will be per- 
ceived: henee we infer, that sule 
phur is —_ of chyrstallization, 

( Te be continued. ) 


=e 
( For the Monthly Museum. ) 
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FARMERS’ CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


THIS is undoubtedly the best 
mouth in the year for sewing bar. 
iey. Later sowing of . this crop 
has been advised; but the expe. 
rience of the most able farmers is 
against deferring it even to next 


wonts, Liisnot denjed that buys 


dant crops are gathered from April 
and May sowing ; but at the same 
time it is asserted and proved to be 
the case, that if the seed be now 
put in the ground, the crop will be 
r at least by four bushels. 
Teraipe are by this time unfit @ 














feed cattle ; what use then is to be 
made of the ground for the rest of 
the season? It is excellent hus. 
bandry to crop it now with barley. 
After the turnips have been carted 
away, or consumed on the ground, 
particular attention must be paid 
to the state of the surface, It is 
too late now to entrust it to the acti. 
on of frost ; and at this season the 
frosts are seldom sufficiently strong 
or continued to complete the fria- 
bility of the earth, In some cases 
it may be necessary to use the 
plough ; but it is better not to have 
recourse to this implement, if the 
scarificator can be worked. 

If fallow ground be intended for 
barley, the plough must certainly 
be rejected, For as it has been 
exposed to the frost of the entire 
winter, scarifying or scuffling will 
be quite sufficient. 

Oats is a crop which, according 
to the testimony of the best far. 
mers, will, if they get ground 
which has received the same prepa. 
ration, equal orexceed barley, It 
is a very erroneous idea, that it is 
more profitable tg sow barley op 
good land than oats ; and it is miser. 
able husbandry which is contented 
with the crop of the latter grain 
sown on ground where the former 
would not be yentured. If the 

roduce arising from such practice 
clear the farmer, it will do no more, 
But if oats receive soil prepared 
gsif for barley, the harvest will be 
sufficieut to pay the husbandman, 
even in a low market. 

Clover is so profitable that it 
must, if pores be had on every 
farm. There are three methods of 
sowing it: Ist, in the drill it may 
be sown and harrowed in with the 
barley. The only inconvenience 
arising from this method is to be 
felt in a wet season ; if the rain be 
continued and heavy, it is apt to 
grow so luxuriant, that the bariey 
is lost or damaged. 2d, it is sown 
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before the roller, when the barley 
is four inches high. This method 
succeeds well, if rain follow soon 
after ; indeed Ss prakealiie dort 
we think it ¢ way ; 
pote. it may be hoed el a 
Jpon light and san 

where clover does eerghees 5 ao 
foil may be sown ; if six pounds of 
trefoil, four of clover, and half a 
bushel of hay be sown together, 
org will make good and sweet 
feeding for two years. 

Lands which have been worn out 
by bad management, or impove. 
rished by overc » Should be 
alternated with grasses for four or 
five years. This will render them 
again prodactive. On loamy or 
marley soils, sainfoin should be 
sown; it is best mode of 
employing them; and if it be 
sown on limestone gravel, it wilh 
lend much assistance to pay the 
farmer. a 

This is the proper to sow 
peas ; the kind is to be known by 
the soil ; for almost every field an. 
swers a peculiar pea, stiff clays do 
well for heg peas, &e. y are 
sometimes ploughed in, sometimes 
harrowed ; if clay be apt to 
bind, the pleygh puts in the seed 
too deep, and the odds are there. 
fore against its ever growing. Io 
sach land then the harrow is most 
advantageously used ; but in light 
soils that are liable to be scorched 
by the sun, the seed should be put 
a considerable distance below the 
surface. This also is a proper 
time to sow beans ; we have alres. 
dy spoken of the advantages de. 
rivable from these crops ; but as it 
is a mode of nny std not much 
practised in this kingdom, we shall 
not enlarge more in this place.— 
If at any time, however, we shall 
find the practice encreasing, we 
shall advance our advice. 

The carrot sowiag should now 
be made. Some mistakes hare 
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been prevalent. relative to the soil 
hest adapted to this root. There 
are persons who say that they will 
enly thrive oo sandy situations, 
but experience has proved that 
dry loams are the best. In point 
of profit they are next to parsnips. 
The land should be ploughed in the 
common manner, and the seed 
sown, broad-cast and harrowed in 
etthe rate of 51b, to au acre,— 
Now parsnips shauld also be 
sown, but it is useless to ey 2 
them on any but the very best land ; 
for as in such case their produce 
ig most profitable, so is it a dis. 
appointing mode of husbandry if 
the seed be thrown into bad 
g’ound. 
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The potato sowing should now 
be attended ; but this is too well 
known by every body to require di. 
rections from us. Cabbages should 
still be sown. In fact there scarcely 
isa seed but may now be sown, 

Wheat should now be scarified ; 
indeed this is an operation indis. 
pensibly necessary. The motive 
for scarifying is to open ges 
for admission of air imto the earth, 
so that the seed can be acted upon 
by its stimulating power; it also 
pulverises the earth and makes the 
expansion of the seed more easily 
eflected. 

Cattle should now be particular. 
ly attended to. 








ON THE CULTIVATION 


THE following is an extract 
from the last “* Report of the Com. 
thittee of the Board of Agricul. 
ture.” 

* Cat the sets (of potatoes) and 
put them on aroom floor, where a 
strong current of air can be in. 
troduced at pleasure; jay them 
thin about two or three lays in 
depth; cover thers with oat shelis 
or saw.dust, to the thinkness of 
about two or three inches ; this, at 
the same time that it screens them 
from the frost, affords them a mo. 
derate degree of warmth, which 
causes them to vegetate ; but at the 
same time admils air enough to har. 
den the shoots, the doors and win- 
dows are to be open as often as the 
weather ts mild enough to admit of 
its being done with safety. The sets 
must be frequently examined, and 
when the shoots have sprung an 
inch and a half, or two inches, the 
covering is to be carefully removed 
either with a wooden rake or with 
the fingers. In this manner they 


mest remain wntil the planting 
season, taking care to give them 
all the air possible, by the doors 


OF EARLY POTATGES, 


and windows, when it can be 
done with safety. By this method, 
the shoots will become green, put 
out leaves, and be moderately 
hardy: in this way four crops have 
been raised on the same ground ia 
one year, taking care always to 
have sets from the repository ready 
to put in, as soon as the others 
are taken up. A crep of winter 
lettuce is sometimes raised after. 
wards from the same land. We 
are enabled to say from experience 
that two crops may be obtaine 

from the same | porte yearly with 
great’ ease, and afterwards a crop 
of coleworts, 

“To raise to good crops in 
one year.—The method that has 
from experieuce been found most 
successful, is to plant the ground 
in the spring with the best early 
potato (managed ‘in the method 
already quoted); these will be 
ready in the beginning of summer ; 
the soil should be ploughed once, 
and planted either with the la 
white kidney or Killimarica, t 
sets of which should be cut at least 
six weeks before they are planted 3 
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they should be kept in a place 
where both air and light may have 
free access tothem, by which means 
their shoots will be strong and vi- 
gorous, and as they will then have 
no frosts to encounter, they will 
grow immediately when put into 
the earth, The operatioas of plant. 
ing should be performed with the 
greatest care, in order to preserve 
the shoots from being broken, as 
in that case the crop will be ren- 
dered considerably later. — Per. 
haps there is no way of doing this 
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so completely as witha stick; in 
this way the plant is not only 
placed at a proper depth, but the 
shoot is preserved and set upright 
in such a way, that the top is equal 
with the surface. It will cer. 
tainly be objected to this mode of 
planting, that it requires more la. 
bour than the ordinary method of 
dropping the sets into the furrow ; 
but when properly considered, this 
objection will vanish, as three per. 
sons dibbling will plant as many ia 
one day as two in the ordinary way, 


—*=_<z{]zI——_—_—_— 
ON THE CLIMACTERIC DISEASE, 
BY SIR H. HALFORD, BART. F. R. 8. 


TILE human constitution, in its 
progress to maturity, undergoes re. 
peated changes, by which its ener- 
gies are developed, and it reaches, 
at length, that degree of perfection, 
whatever it may be, of which the 
individual nature is capable. 

Other changes. too, of an impor. 
tant kind, generally occur in the 
decline of life; and philosophers 
have amused themselves with cal- 
culating the period at which these 
must happen, from the successive 
alterations which the frame under. 
went in early youth; not taking 
into their account the influence 
which moral causes have in our 
progress through life, in disturbing 
the regularity of natoral processes, 
nor considering that various acci. 
dents and habits of living more 
frequently determine the number of 
a man’s years, than the strength of 
the stamina with which he was born, 

It will not be disputed, how. 
ever, that the alteration of the 
condition of the system in age, is 
not so well marked as that which 
took place in the beginning of 
life; and it. must be admitted, that 
in some persons who have reached 


very great age, no such alterativa 


has been ed at the epochs 
which have been called pn 
The period of the occurrence of 


this change in men, in general, is 
so very irregular, that it may be 
occasionally remarked at any 
time between fifty and seventy-five 
years of age, and I will venture to 
question, whether it be not, in 
truth, a disease rather than a mere 
declension of strength, and decay 
of the natural powers. ‘To the ar- 
gument, by which it is maintained 
that it is mere decay, it may be 
sufficient to answer, that men fre. 
quently rally from the languid and 
feeble condition of their system 
into which this change had thrown 
them, become to a certain degree 
themselves again, and live for years 
afterwards. 

But it appears to me to have the 
signs of a marked and particular 
disease, and I would describe it 
as a falling away of the flesh ia 
the decline of life, without any 
obvious source of exhaustion, ac- 
companied with a quicker pulse 
than natural, aod an extraordinary 
alteration in the expression of the 
countenance, 

Sometimes the disorder comes og 
so gradually and insensibly, that 
the patient is hardly aware of its 
commencement. He perceives that 
he is sooner tired than usual, and 
that he is thinner than he was; bat 


_yet he bas nothing material to 


Na 


4 
‘e 
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complain of. In process of time 
his appetite becomes seriously im- 
paired: his nights are sleepless, 
or if he get slecp, he is not re. 
freshed by it. His face becomes 
visilly extenuated, or perhaps ac- 
quires a bloated look. His tongue 
is white, and he suspects that he 
has fever. 

If he ask advice, his pulse is 
fownd quicker than it should be, 
and he acknowledges that he has 
felt pains occasionally in his head 
and chest; and that his legs are 
disposed to swell; yet there is no 
deficiency in the quantity of his 
urine, nor any other sensible fai- 
lure in the action of the abdominal 
viscera, excepting that the bowels 
are more sluggish than they used 
to be. 

Sometimes the headach is ac. 
companied with vertigo ; and some- 
times severe rhumatic pains, as the 
patient believes them to be, are 
felt in various parts of the body 
and inthe limbs; but, on inquiry, 
these have not the ordinary seat, 
nor the common accompaniments 
of rheumatism, and seem rather to 
take the course of nerves than of 
the muscular fibres. 

In the latter stages of this dis. 
ease, the stomach seems to lose all 
its powers; the frame becomes 
more and more emanated; the 
cellular membrane, in the lower 
limbs, is laden with fluid ; there is 
an insurmountable restlessness by 
day, and a total want of sleep at 
night ; the mind grows torpid aud 
indifferent to- what formerly inte. 
resied it; and the patient sinks at 
last, seeming rather to cease to live, 
than to die ofa mortal distemper. 

Such is the ordinary course of 
this disorder in its most simple 
form, when it proves fatal. When 


the powers of the constitution are 
superior to the influence of the 
malady, the patient loses his symp- 
toms gradually, recovers bis rest 
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and his appetite, and, to a certain 
degree, his muscular strength and 
flesh ; but the energies of his frame 
are never again what they were 
before, ner does the countenance 
recover its former volume and ex. 
pression. 

[ should ebserve, that though 
this climacteric disease is sometimes 
equally remarkable in women asin 
men, yet most certainly I have not 
noticed it so frequently, nor so well 
characterised in females. Perhaps 
the severe affections of their system 
which often attend the bearing of 
children, or, what is more likely, 
the change which the female con- 
stitution undergoes at the cessation 
of the catamenia, may render sub- 
sequent alterations less percepti- 
ble. : 

Of the various immediate causes 
to which this malady may owe its 
commencement, there is vone more 
frequent than a common cold.— 
When the body is predisposed to 
this change, any occasion of fever. 
ish excitement, and a privation of 
rest at the same time, will readily 
induce it. I have known an act 
of intemperance, where intemper. 
ance was not ~habitwal, the first 
apparent cause’of it. A fall, which 
did not appear of consequence at 
the moment, and which would not 
have been so at any other time, has 
sometimes jarred the frame into this 
disordered action. A marriage con. 
tracted late in life has also afforded 
the first occasion to this change ; 
but above all, anxiety of mind a 
sorrow have laid the surest foun. 


-dation for the malady in its least 


remediable form. 
Physicians will not expect me te 
yt a cure for this malady.— 
o fact, I have wothing to offer 
with confidence, in that view, be. 
yond a caution that the symptoms 
of disease be not met by too active 
atreatment. Itis not very impro. 


bable thet this important change 
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in the condition of the constitu. 
tion is connected with a deficiency 
in the energy of the brain itself, 
and an irregular supply of (>> ner. 
vous influence to the heart. What. 
ever, therefore, would weaken the 
general system must be .detrimen. 
tal; and it seems in all cases of 
this kind more prudent to direct 
local than general evacuations for 
the relief of occasional congestions 
in the blood vessels, 

For the torpor of the stomach 
and digestive organs the warmer 
purgatives are generally preferable 
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to those of a saline kind; and [ 
have often been better satistied 
with the effect of the decoctum 
aloes compositum than that of 
other evacuants, 

If the system appear to be sur. 
mounting its difliculties, the Bath 
water may be recommended with 
probable advantage, particularly if 
the stomach has been weakened by 
intemperance, and still more espe. 
cially if symptoms of gout shall 
have been blended with those of the 
climacteric malady in ils course. 
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STATE OF THE HOUSE OF -INDUSTRY, .&c. 
From 6th Jang 1813, to 5th Jan. 1814, 


—_——- 


{ The following we insert from a Return made to the respective Officers of the different 


W orkhouses, 
in our power. 


c. to give as correct a view of this part of our jurisprudence as it is 
We mean hereafter to make such remarks as can be collected from 


intelligent persons; and ascertain, if possible, the causes why 36 many paupers and 
idlers are allowed to infest our streets and public places.) 


General Report of the House of Industry, Penitentiaries, he. 


In the House, 6th Jan. 1815, ° - $241 
Admitted since, en, . * 2083 
fomen, - - 4246 
Boys, - - 783 
Girls, - . sey 
——— TOF 
Adwitted by their own desire, - - 7656 
Compelied - - - 285 
—— 941 
Admitted from the following Places 
Men. Women, Children, Tot. 
From Connaught, - - 125 161 38 Sed 
Leinster, - - 1521 5443 1328 6292 
Munster, - - 99 200 74 373 
Ulster, - 251 336 141 723 
' Great Britain and elsewhere, 87 106 31 eet 
Total, 2098 4246 1612 ‘7941 
Men. Women. Children. Tot, 
Transmitted, during the Year, to England, 25 53 ii 69 
"tothe country parts of Ireland, 31 105 8 159 
Total 56 158 54 228 


: "The to Liverpool w 


for such paupers as went to England, and iy, 


passage 
gum of 121, ls. 1d. was given in spate i. sums for travelling sige to those persen 
with a certain aligwauce of provisions to cach, 


who went to the country parts of Jrcland, 
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State of the House of Industry, 5th Jan, 1814. 


Tn the House ° 
Adults employed in Manufactures 

Nurses, Labourers and Persons employed in Menial Offices 
Nurees in Wet Nursery 

Infirm, Aged and incapable of Labour 

Lunatics and Idiots in the Wards, exclusive of thore in the Hospital 


Deaf and Dumb . 

Blind - ° = - 

Children in Asylums - - ° 
in Wet Nursery . - ~ 


io Dry Nursery = - 


Patients in Hardwicke Medical Hospital and Richmnond Sergical Hosp. 


ile eee 





State of the Bedford Asylum for Industrious Children, 
Males. Females Tot. 


Weavers . 17 i2 29 
Bobbing and Toes Winders - - 12 7 19 
Tlosiers ° - ~ 16 16 
Tailors - ° © 22 —_ 22 
Shoemakers . ~ a — a 
Plaio-workers - a = os 302 302 
F inbroiderers - - 4 - _ 2 $ 
Quilters - - - _ 5 5 
Tamoour Worker - - —_ 1 ! 
Taught to Read and Write only 7 173 1538 326 
Children in Wet Nursery - . 25 22 47 
in Dry Nursery . - 21 56 51 
Total 279 556 835 
Apprenticed during the year, 25 boys and 60 girls. 

Gross produce of the labour of adult - #1 2 11 
Gross produce of the labour of the chharen - 1231 5 Of 
6 17 6 


Earned by adults, working in gardens got belonging to 
the Institation - 





Total produce of labour for twelve months £ 2,844 5 Se 


i 


Report of the Hardwicke Medical Hospital, 
From the 6th January, 1813, to the 5th January, 1814. 


In the Hospital, 6th Jan. 1813 ~ - 
Admitted since - ° » 
oeanangee gaya - - - 
“y the Hospital, Sth Jan. 18l4 . - 


2438 
AUT 
4it 
—— 3256 


WN. B. Of the above Number 1870 were admitted into the Hardwicke Fever Hospital, 


within the last year, and 235 died, 


State of the Hardwicke ] ree Replies, = om. 1814. 


Fever patients ® 

Convalescent do, .... ange esbe 
Chronic bees ééeo dees 
Lanatic bee Sr 

Surgical _ pee Lins 
Nunes and Servants éves Sood 


95 
25 


64 
125 
60 
42 


— 411 


A Carriage is provided = carry Patients afflicted with contagious Fever, which the 


ublic are requested to apply for, 
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Report of the Richmond Surgical H al. 
Y of the 4th June, 4vy — 


In the Hospital, 5th Jao, 1813 .... eoee 196 
Admitted since coer acee ry Bie 
— 26 
Discharged cured .... eves coos. 733 
Died esse bese Sees 7 
In the Hospital, 5th Jan. 1814 .... wove 133 
- 00 
Staie of the Richmond Surgical Hospital, 5th Jan. 1814. 
Patients labouring uader Accidents ,... veep 2 
Chronic Surgical .... rey ys 61 
Venereal oeee seen eee $0 
Nurses and Servants .... eeee ete 4 


——— 198 

A Dispensary is established in the Richmond Surgical Hospital for the Retief of 
extern Poor, who receive Advice, Medicine and Flannel, if necessary, In the last 
year 4980 extern Poor have received assistance, 

Part of the Richmond General Asyium, sutended fur the reception of 200 Lunatics, 
has beea opened, and affords at present accommodation for 100 Patients; it is ex. 
pected that the whole Buildimg will be occupied in the course of the ensuing ° 
e The House of Industry, Lofirmaries, &c. &c. are open for the reception oF ihe Poor 
of all Ages and Descriptions, without any Recommendation ; it is therefore evident 
from the ing Statement, how unnecessary, if not injurious, is the practice of 
indi-cri Alms-giving. 

The exertions of the Board to free the Streets of the Meedicant I ors who infest 
them, must be iveffectual, whilst this mistaken and misapplied benev is continued, 

n —_—_—— “ 
Report of the Penitentiary for Adult Female Convicts. 

This Institution was placed under the direction of the Governors of the House of 
Industry, on the Ist December, 1809. Its object is the reception, employment, and 
reformation of Female Convicts, senteficed to Transportation, They are provided 
with Bedsteads, Beds, Sheets and Blankets, and receive two meals daily of nutritive 
food. These who are capable of Industry, are wefully employed in making Barrack 
Bedding, Shirts for the Army, and in weaving Calico, Jean, Cord, &c, and receive 
ouve-half of the profits of their labour. 

Admitted since Ist December, 1909 ° sans iva 183 
Reformed,and pardoned by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant .... 61 
Removed to the Hospitals in the House of Industry... - ree 17 


Remanded to Newgate, as incorrigible. ..... coos osee 9 
— to the Pehitentiary in James’s-street oeee eevee 15 
1 ed ‘ cece weer . 


Discharged, the period of their semtence being expired jag 
Remain in the Huuse, on the Sth January, 1514) cece 4 weer 


5 
2 
4 
— 183 
The Present State is as follows: 
Number of Conyic on on . 54 
A Child oy" ose oe “ 1 
— 
Employed at Weaving ... ae se 25 
Pee at'Needle-work . een ove 2 
at «be oe ene b 
ay od ee 2 
A Child ** . * ff 1 


55 

Gross amount of Labour of Female Convicts for twelve 

Months, eoding the $ist December, 1813 £612 18 9 

An apartment in this lostitution is appropriated to the reception of Females, under 
fifteen years, committed by Magistrates, for short periods. These are usefully em- 
ayed in Plain-work, &c. instructed in their moral and religious duties, aod if re- 
Korea, cme gtemslte peng dhastiion, They earned the sum of 222 4 4 in ux 
muowtbs, ending the 34st Dec. 1813, one-third of whieh was paid to them in premiu sat, 
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General Report of the Penitentiary for Young Criminals. 


This Institution was established by his Excellency the Lord Lieutehant, in 1801, 
aod placed uuder the direction of the Governors of the House of Industry. Its object 
is the reform of Young Criminals sentenced to Transportation, and thore who may 
be committed by Magistrates for petty crimes. 


Since its formation were admitted ° os 18? 
Young Convicts sentenced to Transportation oe « & 
Young Criminals committed by Magistrates ee po RS af 
— 7 
OF those have been apprenticed to Trades oe me 
Pardoped by the Lord Lieutenant . 8 
Talisted in the Army and Nav 7 ‘is " Excellency’ : permimion «- F127 
Digcharged by order of Mag -- 368 
Seen oo 99 Gn Monat infeny | for good conduct -- 102 
ied ve ° 1 
Eb scaped ° *- ** . gi 
Remain in the Penitentiary ee . ge -» 18 . 
— 18 
State of ~~ 
Wenvers eo. ee 18 
Winders es i 
Boys tuught to Read and Write only Se 4 44 
— 3 


Gross Produce of the Labour of Boys. ° 
One year ending the Sist December, 1818, £159 5 0 
——————— 


Penitentiary, James’s-street. 


The Governors of the House of Industry have been appeinted by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to superiniend the Works carried on by the Females in this Prison, 


In Custody, 5th Jan. 1814 ve “eo 41 
Prisoners for three years ee os 40 
Ditto for ove month : 1 


State of Enkaiew 


Making Shirts 26 
Nursiug ieee «s sa 5 
Cleaning the House .. és os 1 
Sick Se ° 


Unew ployed. 


Amount earned by the Prisoners, 
From the Ist of January to the Sist of December, 1818, £170 10 Of 
a 
Kilmainham Gaol. 


The Male Convicts in this Gaol, capable of Labour, have been, by command of the 
Lord Lieutenant, placed under the superintendance of the Governors. 
Employed en the 5th Jan. 1814, 7 


State of stab ih bi 


Weaving 4 
Winding for dito .. ~ aula ied 4 
As Labourers e* ** * ‘ ord 2 t 


A inount earned by the Convicts in this Prison, 
From the Ist January to the Sist December, 1813, £73 11 105 


~~. 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS: 


WITH CHARACTERISTIC EXTRACTS. 


— &S06a— 


The Bride of Abydos ; a Turkish 
Tale. By LornpBynow, pp. 72, 
Ryo. price 6s.— Murray, Loud. 
THE merits of Childe Harold 

are too well known to every lover 

of poetry not to render any other 

publication of the same author a 

subject of general curiosity ; nor 

has the well earned fame acquired 
by that singular composition been 
lessened by the poem which fol. 
lowed it. Though differing from 
the former in style, subject, and 
measure, the Giaour :aaintains that 
spirit and energy which charac. 
terizes the poet, together with that 
singularity of seatiment which dis. 
tinguish this author from the other 
eminent poets of the present day, 

The subject of the work now 

under consideration most resembles 

the latter of these If im 

ferior in spirit it surpasses it in re. 

gularity. The reader’s imagiva- 
tion, undisturbed by any suddes 
breaks and transitions in the nar- 
rative, is permitted to follow at 
his ease the train of events, and 
has thus greater leisure to dwell 
epon what are the real beauties of 


It % not, however, our intention 
at present to decide on the relative 
merits of the two poems, but ra. 
ther confine ourselves solely to 
that which we now undertake to 
comment on, aod to form a view 
of its intrinsic merits, uninfluenced 
by any consideration net immedi. 
ately deducible from “the work 
itself aud the mauner in which it 
is treated by the author. 

_ The subject of the tale ie simply 


as follows :—Giaffir, a Turkish 
Pacha, actuated by some unnamed 
motive of interest or resentment, 
that so easily excites the inhabi- 
tants of the warm climates te the 
most atrocious crimes, murders his 
brother Abdallah. ,Selim, the in. 
fant son of his victim, was saved 
by the fidelity of one of the slaves, 
who carried him to the murderer 
and threw him on his mérey,— 
Giaflir, io a sudden fit of huma. 
nity, equally unaccountable and 
equally common among semi-bar. 
barous natives, not oaly saved his 
life, but had him educated as his 
own son ; still, however, cautiously 
withbolding him from the know. 
ledge of those military sciences 
which might at some future period 
enable him to avenge his father’s 
death in case accident should at 
any time reveal the dreadful secret. 
The secret, however, is betrayed. 
~——Haroun, not only informs the 
youthful orphan of the circum. 
stances attending his infancy, but 
provides him with the means of 
retaliation by introducing him, 
during Giallir’s absence on a mili. 
- expedition, to a baed of Tur. 
kish pirates, among whom, his 
superior talents and prowess soon 
gave him the precedence, On his 
uncle’s return, he also returns, and 
the poem commences about this 
time, with a summons from the 
hoary murderer to his favourite 
daughter, Zuleika ; gives her notive 
to prepare for a marriage with a 
neighbouring chieftain, by the ad. 
dition of whose power, he wishes 
to secure bis owas A young lur. 





rx. 4 
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kish female cannot but be an ob. 
ject of interest ; nor is our interest 
likely to be lessened by the mode 
of her introduction. 


Who hath not proved, how feebdly words 
exsa ‘ 

To fx eo spark of beavty’s heavenly 
ray? 

Who doth not feel—ontil his failing sight 

Fu ints inte dimness with its own delight— 

His changing check; his sinking heart 
confess, 

The might, the majesty of loveliness ? 

Bach was Zuleika—such around her shove 

The nameless charms uwomarked by 
alone. Cant, I. 170-158, 


Selim was present at this inter 
view. As a brother, he had ad- 
mission into the female apartments 
of the Harem; and as a sister, she 
had admitted him into that endear. 
ing union of sentiments which can 
be fully experienced by those only 
whose hearts are cemented by the 
double union of consanguinity and 
friendship. His feelings on this 
dreadful jatimation, and those of 
Zuleika, on observing the agita- 
tion of his spirits, are finely de. 
ascribed. The interview terminates 
by a vow on her part never to de. 
eert her brother; and a mutual 
agreement to meet in a retired 
grotto in the gardens, there to ar- 
range measures for preventing a 
merriage which must separate them 
for ever. 

We cannot close this part of the 
sarrative, without dwelling more 
particulurly onthe expressions with 
which Zuleika describes her de. 
voted attachment to her supposed 
brother. 


Think not thou art what thou appearest ! 
My Selim, thou art sadly changed ; 
This morn I saw thee dearest 
But now thou'rt from thyself estranged, 
Aly love thou surely knewest before, 

It ae er was lew nor can be more. 

To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
Aod hate the sight I know got why, 
Save that we meet not but by day, 

W ith thee to live, with thee to die, 
A dare avt to wy wish deny: 
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To sootae thy sickness, watch thy bealth, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 
And lighten halfthy poverty ; 
Do all but close thy dying eye 
For that I could not live to try 
To these alone my thouchts aspire. 
Cawr. 1, 333—406. 

In the beginning of the second 
Canto, which describes their meet_ 
ing in the grotto, the storminess of 
the night, the situation of Giaflir’s 
palace, the circumstances of the 
lovers situation, give rise to a 


br beautiful apostrophe, which, tho’ 


not directly applicable to the sub. 
ject, will be easily pardoned by 
every true lover of poetry. 


The winds are high on Helle’s wave, 
As on that night of stormy water 

When love, whosent, forgut to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave 

The lonely hope of Sesto’s daughter. 

Oh! when alene along the sky, 

Her turtet-toreh was blazing high, 

Thoogh rising gale, and breaking foam 


And shrieking sea-bités warned him homer 
ar clouds » nd tides below, 


and sounds forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hailed above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

** Ye waves, divide not lovers’ long |” 
That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. - 
Cant, Il, 119, 


One of the peculiar beauties of 
Lord Byron’s poems, is the cha. 
racteristic descriptions of manners 
which we are certain are not more 
novel than true, An opportunity 
is here given to describe the inte. 
rior of an eastern female apart. 
ment, 


Yes, there is light in that lone chamber 
And o'er her silken Ottoman 

Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber, 
O'er whicb her fairy fingers ran ; 

a nom Prbay ar phi beset,— 
ow cou t forget 

Her mother’s ssinted emelet, , 

Whereon engraved the Koorsee text, . 

= thin life, gad even the 
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And by her comboloio * lies 
A kuram of illamited dies 5 
And many abright emblazimed rhyme, 
By Persian scrib.s redeemed from time 4 
And o'er those scrolls, om es so mute— 
Reclines her now ate 5 
And round het lamp of taned gold 
Bioom flowers in ro A of China’s muuld ; 
The richest work of Lran‘s loom, 
And Sheeraz’ iribute of ng ‘ 
All that can eye or sense delight 
Are Se in that room 
PR a it hath an ait of gloom, 
this peri cell the sprite, 
hee oem hence, atd on so fade a 
plight ? Cart. I, 63—86. 


She meets Selim, bat ander a 
wery different appearance ftom 
what he had been accustomed to 
visit her. He now wears the dress 
of a Galiongée, or Turkish sailor, 
such as he wore when he had left 
his uncle's palace in disguise, to 


train himself to warlike feats, by me 


engaging in piraticai adventures. 


His robe of pride was thrown aside, 

His brow uo high-crown'd turban bore, 
righ rod el 

reath'd light! wore: 

That > oh wae hile the 
Were worthy of 4 diadem, 
No flittered at his waist, 
Where pistuls unadorucd eg 
And from bis belt a sabre sw 
Aad from his shoulder 
The cloak of white— the thia capote 
That decks the wandering Candiote : 


Beneath—his golden plated vest 
Clung like a cuirass to bis breast— 
greaves below bis knee that wound 


ith silvery scales were sheath’d and 
bound. 


But, were it not that bigh command 
Spake in his eye—and tone agd hand — 
Jn his w eye could see 
was some 

e Caer. 11 131150. 

Selim proceeds 
character, b 
stances of bh 
been alread 
feelings ou 
was not her brother, awd 


im to. alr ig 
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poem, 


_ To moora—t dare not curse—the day 


to reveal his true 
relating the circum. Aether 
_— as they have 


lscrering hat one ee 






































pi 


which had hitherto united t 

were for ever broken, are a 

in a style of delicacy perfect y suit. 
able to the idea the reader must 
have formed of her amiable cha. 
racter in the preceding part of the 
le begins thas— 


Oh ! not my brother !—yet unsay- 
God ! am I left alone on earth 


That saw thy solitary birth, &c, 


We have already trespassed too 
far to allow ourselves the pleasure 
of dwelling longer on these beaue 
ties. We mast hasten to the con. 
clusion. At thé moment Selim 
has almost sacceded in persuading 
Zuleika to quit her father’s house 
and share his fortunes, the garden 
appears full of lights and armed 
Relim in deapair, after se. 
curing his mistress from immediate 
harm in the interior of the cave 
rushes to the mouth, and reused 
by the united energies of coatage 
and despair, discharges his pistol 
to alarm his comrades, who are 
awaiting him at a little distance, 
and then commences an unequal 
combat with a ntultitede of as. 
sailants. His comrades arrive, he 
opens a path tothe shore with his 
sword, he rushes forward to = 
theme carbine is dischargéd— 
the tissue of villainy is completed 
the marderer of the father becomes 
the murderer of the son. 


One Do he made, and gained the 
a none rte beet ’ 

The foremost of the prying 
nee Ciecoe 


A swarmi 


breakers lave g 


ES 
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Wet— wild —unwearied—to the strand 
‘They struggle, now they toach the land— 
They come—’tis but to add to slangh er 
His heart's best blood is on the water. 


Giaflir, returning in triumph 
from the destruction of bis most 
deadly enemy, seeks his daughter ; 
but finds her lifeless on the ground, 
the agitation of her feelings over. 
powered the delicacy of her frame, 
aud sunk exhausted before the fatal 
biow was struck that realised her 
terrors. 

This faint sketch must prove that 
the original is beautiful—it is not, 
however, without its defects ;— 
among those we cannot but notice 
the osteniatious display of local 
knowledge inthe use of Eastern 
names, where English words were 
equally appliceble. The Gul and 
the Bulbul are not more sonorous 
than the rose and the nightingale, 
and certainly not so intelligible, 

We also observe many double 
rhymes, These, though when in. 
troduced sparingly and with judg. 
ment, produce a most pleasing va. 
riety; yet, when employed too 
frequently, seem toconvey the idea 
of negligence aod hurry. 

Some particular lines appear to 
us exceptionable. The expression 
of “ music breathing from her 
face,’ seems strained and inelegant. 
Nor does the laboured apology of 
the noble author induce us to change 
our opinion. ** The gently-budding 
breast” is indelicate, and a pas. 
sage in oue of Zuleika’s speeches 
is subject to the same charge, 43 
conveying a sense of emotions not 
wholly compatible with the parity 
of the virgin character, 

We cannot close this short but 
pleasing volume, without supply. 
iyg the omission of a passage that 
must vibrate in unison with the 
heart of every one, who can con- 
ceive what freedom is. We allude 


to the passage where Selim de. 
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scribes his sensations on first ob- 

taining his libérty, by escaping 

from his supposed father’s mansiou. 

’Tis vain—my toogue cannot impart 

My almost drunkenness of heart, 

When first this liberated eye 

Surveyed earth, ocean, sun and sky ! 

As if my spirit pierced them through, 

And all their inwost wonders knew— 

One word alone can paint to thee 

That more than feeling—I was free ! 

Ever for thy presence ceased to pine— 

The world—vay, heaven itself was mine, 
Cant. LL. 543---352. 


This is the language of a hero; 
it is echoed in some succeeding. 
passages. 

_ 


A Gallery of Portraits, painted 
by an old and celebrated Master, 
and retouched by an Irish Ar. 
tist.—pp. 118. 12mo0. Dublin.— 
Hibernia press, 1813. 
ACCORDING to Pope, “ the 

reer study of mankind is man.” 

f so, and we are strongly inclined 
to accede to this maxim at least of 
his philosophy, no buoks can be 
so interesting as those which de. 
velope the human character. Two 
modes present themselves to effect 
this end, One by tracing the 

characters of individuals from a@ 

Summary retrospect of their ac. 

tions; the other by abstracting 

from a number of individuals, the 
prominent features of whose 
minds bear a mutual resembjauce, 
the peculiarities which constitute 
their individuality ; and, by com. 
pining the general traits that stifl 
remain in common to all, to form a 
generic character which cannot 
be justly applied to this or that 
person, but becomes the represen. 
tative of au entire species of hu. 
manity. The former of these is used 
in history: the latter constitutes 
the essence of the subject we are 
about to cousider, which may, nat 
improperly, be styled charaeteris, 
Ucs. 
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From the days of Theophrastus 
till the present time, this branch 
of morality has ever been a fa. 
vourite study; few authors indeed 
have written professedly upoh it : 
‘but by fewer still, who have chosen 
the analysis of the human miad 
for their subject, has it been to- 
tally neglected. It ses 
many Claims to our attention, it 
shews us man in our abstract. 
We behold the qualities, whether 
virtuous or vicious, which com. 
bine to form a certain line of cha. 
racter, selected from all others and 
united together for our more speedy 
comprehension. In drawing con. 
clusions for the purposes of real 
life,’ whatever good we may derive 
from it to ourselves, we are in no 
danger of employing it to our 
neighbour’s injury. In our own 


case, we can at one view perceive pt 


the various points essential to the 
character we wish to conform to ; 
in our neighbours, though we may 
chance to find some single passage 
applicable to him, the resemblance 
immediately ceases ; personal pe- 
culiarities interrupt the claim of 
comparison. The character is not 
that of Homer or of Campbell ; 
but of a poet—not of Cicero or 
Curran; bat of an orator—not of 
Catius or Darteneuf; but of an 
epicure—not of Pisistratus or of 
Buonaparte ; but of an usurper. 

In the present publication we 
admire its modesty not less than 
its merit. It professes to be a 
reublication, or rather a purified 
selection of such parts of a well 
known work, now almost obsolete, 
as are applicable to the circum. 
stances of the present times; into 
which the author has worked up 
some of his own composition. 
The merit of the original, Earie’s 
Micocosmograpby, is well known ; 
it is no small aa ee 
supplement, that it is not always 
— te distingaish phe disciple 
from his master. 
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The characters he has selected 
are sach as must be easily recog- 
nised, and the summary manner in 
which they are drawn, the rapid 
transities from feature to feature, 
together with the concise and terse 
terms in which they are expressed, 
(sometimes we confess bordering 
on quaintness) give no room for 
languor or restlessness: several of 
the characters are heightened by 
contrast. We give the following pair, . 
not as best bat as first in occur. 
rence. 

A RAW YOUNG PREACHER, 

2 ere the fine t ye band, 
a t etpressive crum in gown,— 
peng a eof immaretion, a 
cyes flashing with an ness 
eo an oe x el, ak et fledged, that 
has hopped out of the university nest, and 
will be straggling abroad at what 
soever ; bis small stock of learning —* 

ication have made him a proficient 
in my or gg x Bee of which, and hie 
note book, this hasty divine is furnished for 
a preacher.—Thas prepared, with the addi- 
tion of commoa place pelitics and superficial 
scaldal, he mounts the pulpit ;—doa't you 
think you see him pulling outacambric hand- 
kerchief, and tucking it under the cushion ? 


then striving to concentrate himself, and 
iving a solemn squint at the clerk before 
fe begins the prayer :—the pace of his ser- 


moo is a full career, and he runs wildly 
over the law and the pr oa his theo- 

j~—his labour is chiefly 
the onty thing a oy" ia 


is his grimaces ; he sails 


legico-moral 
in his lungs, a 
his composition, 
a a SE eee ae 
ase, 2 —— against with a 
cov zeal, which savours as mach of re- 
gret as eae j—his action is all 
“wd is vineat lanesitetions ii 
commendation is, that he never looks upoa 
book, and, in truth, his exertions 
that he never was aceussomed to it :—he 
hes but once a-year, though see 
imin the pulpit sometimestwice of a Sun- 
day; for the stuff is still the same, only the 
dressing a little altered ; he has more tricks 
witha sermon than a tailor with anold cloak, 
to turn it and piece it, and at last quite dis 
guice it with a new exordium;—thus he pro- 
ceeds in pene eimpenen pe 
pelidenl comatan pense a view of 
Rs yeep ts x Ca hgae 
ing @ —- pr ae no ey oe 
can cateha stray sermon,every nerve 
is strained to make it tell ;—what appeals to 
she muniticence of this humane mecrepetis, 
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what plenary remission of sins for alms !— 
powlauschiag out in unbridled declamations, 
then pausing, as if overcome by his feehng, 
but, in truth, to take a pecp asthe neat 
heal of the discourse on his paper ; at times 
pointing to the children—ai_ times looking 
at his watch, apologizing for his pralizity, 
yet tearing the passion to rage. Some of 
these men fase forgotton their sermons alto- 
gether, while others, pe about the 
winding wp, bury their faces in the cushion, 
and ejaculate an “* I have done.” But 
Jet us pass, Ladies and Gentlemen,to Num- 
ber $, to the right of the last; the subject is 


A GENUINE DIVINE, 

* Mark the christian expression of that 
coyntenance, touched with thinking, and 
tempered by humanity ;—the love of his 
feltow-creatures beams in his eyes, 2nd his 
meuth seems about to open to bless them 5 
—all is calm and quiet in that beaw,—it was 
never raised in searn, nor contracted in re- 
sentment : his cheek is pale, and somewhat 
sonk ; but it isthe hue of purity, sicklied, 
by the arduousness of pious duty, and not 
the sallowness of early dissipstion.—How 
finely has the painier suited the soberness of 
the drapery to ihe character he has delineat- 
ed '‘—what unstudied peatness, what unpre- 
meditated iety, the habit of his mind, 
av well as of his station, that evinces that 
nice regulation which metes the rule, and 
does not follow it \—here you can detect nei- 
ther trick, art, nor affectation ;~ he knowe 
the burthen of his calling, and has made 
tributary to his pu the treasuers of 
divine and homan learning: he addresses 
his hearers in the geunine spirit of apostolic 
earnestness, and speaks forth the words of 
trath and righteousness ;~—his discourse is 
substance, not rhetoric, and relying en the 
stores of a memory, on whieh the sacred 
records are engraved, his words flow on 
likea placid stream in gentile fullness, bearing 
on its current the rich freightage of know- 
Sedge, and reflecting in its bosum the calm 
heaven of faith ;—his speech is not helped 
with enforced action, but the matter acts 
itself, as his devotion went with him inte 
the pulpit,which he sought not asan income, 
but asa sanctuary; 60 it accompanies him 
when be quite iz, nor docs he heave it with 
his surplice in the vestry reom pit follows 
him w he goes, and is to 
him in whatever he dees; cannot 
aus , nor crowded assemblies render it 
ir} to him,—nor does it desert him at 
the bed-side of the siek ;—there you can 
discover no journeymaa-like hurry, that 
always disgusts, and sometimes verrities the 
sufferer ; in simoniacal purchases he thinks 
hit cout goes in tee dargain, and is loatly 
tacome by promotion #0 dear ;—bhe isine 
base catortioper of his tythes,—the lawyer 
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is the only man he hinders, by whom he is 


spited for reconciling quarrels ; be is amain 
pillar of our church, though not yet dean 
or canon, and his life our religion's most 
authemie proof ;—his death is the last ser- 
mon, where, in the pulpit of his bed, he 
instructs men to die by his example : in a 
word, he is the true protestant cl man, 
who, when he performs his duties, is the 
most useful and dignified of all bumag cha- 
raecters,”” 


The raiser of the wind, the man 
of fashion, the prison, are all good ; 
but we must pass themover in order 
todwell a little on one interesting 
from a double cause, as being a 
goed test of the republisher’s claim 
to praise im those parts which are 
Solely his own, and as presehting a 
well drawn picture, unfortunately 
tea common at the present day.— 
Let the reader listen to the Irish 
lhovel, 


AN TRISH HOVEL. 

“ The pencil here has, indeed, done ite 
duty. The resemblance to reality is pain- 
fully trye :—the rot whose rotteanes 
supports a very eguberapt vegetations on ite 
oan. is oak upon the pa a rafters, 
and, in its hollows, forms reservoirs, from 
which the water drips u the shifferi 
inmates ;—they have shifted their bed 
round their p rnc and have, at lagt 
fixed it in the driest spot ; there, on a com- 
post of straw and ryshes, strewed upon the 
damp earth, and surrounded, in a kind of 
druidical way, with upright cones, the 
labourer, his wife, and their eff pring, lay 
their limbs te rest, covered with a blanket, 
to thin as to require the reinforcement of 
the great coat, and the flannel petticoat ; 
there is no window to this dwelling, aod an 
aperture im the roef, aided hy the door, 

res vent to the m smoke of green 
ranches plucked from the . wet 
sods pared from a neighbouring moor.— 
That cho boy is as naked and 4s inmo- 
cent as his first parents ;—he is driving the 
Nig away from some seed potatoes, the sole 


hepe, avd future support, of th ; 
the mo: her is puttinga stitch in her husband's 
breeches, 


who is chiding her for her delay, 
as the sieward will abuse him for being late 
at his work, for which he receives ten-pence 
a-day :—for this hut, and the small pated of 
wornoy( ground behied it, he pays aa eighth 


part of his eerpings, aod starves upon t 
remainder, In tolerable harmony with a 
family. —The ariist hasnot added a cow fo 
the groupe, as that is a rare indulgence ; 
avs, when it is vouchsafed, the proprictora 
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are obliged to sell the burter for the grazing, 
and share the butter-milk with the faithfal 
and highly esteemed sow, who co-eperates 
maternally towards their sapport.—The 
figure in the fore-ground has great merit ; it 
isa beggarman ;—he has a wallet upon his 
bent back, and his grey hairs are thin! 

scattcred over hie wrinkled forehead ;—heis 
blind,—and his lean has ot is- 
stinctively at the cabin door, and seems to 
say to him, here you will meet with hospi- 
tality; ome of the daughters is running 
sowards him with a noggin full of stir-about. 
——lI value this picture highly, because I 
know it tobe an original study nature, 
aod Lam going to have a con aved 
from it, and intend to circulate the prints 
amongst our country gentlemen ; by having 
such an object continually in their view, 
they will, | hope, become more iaclined, 
than they have hitherto proved themselves, 
to cogsider ghe lower classes as ing 
to the same species as themselves, and, con- 
sequently, entitled to better aceo ation 
than they have yet afforded them.—Many a 
man in this conotry, | blush to say, exists, 
and passes for a gewtleman, and considers 
himself, bya kind of courtesy, a christian, 
who lodges his tenantry under sheds in 
which he would consider it rue! to harbour 
his cart horses, or bis osen.—The Irish 
gentry are devominated, it is hard to deter- 
mine why, a humane race; for the face of 
Ireland is blotted with huts, compared to 
which, the wigwam of a Chickesaw is a 
comfortable dwetling ; while sch evidence 
exist, let us hear no more of meking hearts, 
and open hands ;—such ogy” nauseous; 
—facts,damning facts! contr: the praise, 
and render the to which it is aeseribed, 





if possible, mote con ible than they 
really ave esteemed by inhabitants >— 
bur I beg athousand for this 


sion’ | am turning lecturer, instead of ex- 
hibitor ; but will, [know, excuse this 
cbullition of irish feeling.” 

In the Young Miss, the author 
points out with just and strong in. 
diguation, the violation of pure vir- 
gia feeling, to which every young 
emale is forced to submit by the 
tyranny of fashion as the price of 
her admission iuto fash le life. 
Modesty, it should be recollected 
in Ronac, oe greet, oalwork 

great outwor 
af :. and the mother who 
the pure bosem of a daugh- 
ter (0 the licentious gaze of every 
bartered libertine, 5 Id not re. 
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fuse to press it again to her own, 
when it has been contaminated by 
the pellution of histouch, It isa 
melancholy, a degrading, @ disgust. 
ing subject for reflection; and it 
is no less strange than melancholy, 
that a custom openly censured in 
the reign of the licentious Charles 
should walk abroad unveiled a 

unchecked in an age and country 
all_ whose public institutions are 


assuming a religions, or rather a 
devotional tendency, If there be 
societies for circulating bibles 


among the poor, there is no less 
need of one to distribute tuckers 
among the rich, 


Among many other characters 
we observe one of late very com. 
mon—A Lecturer—a_ particular 
species of which is depicted with 
much spirit, and as weare inclined 
te think, not without some degree 
of truth; however, as the experi. 
ment is now in a state of process, 
it is unfair to give us yet a decided 
opinion on it, the event must de. 
termine its success—yet we cannot 
help looking forward with a great 
degree of uneasiness for the finel 
result, when we consider that the 
minds of anumber of the rising ge- 
neration, upon the structure. of 
whose brains a kind of intellectual 
chymistry is now in progress of 
operation, mast be the inevitable 
victims of its failure.—The follow. 
ing extract will explain what we 
allude to :— 

“ Another description ofthese experiments 
have operated, and with great epccess, on 
the hugiag mind, and affected to have ex- 

ients for strengthening the faculties, and 
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picture before you ;—he divides the under- 
standing into eight and forty triangles.—— 
Number 1, is the Tower of Babel, and to 
this all the nonsense of various kinds, 
* from grave to gay,” may with great 
proprietys be referred, in which may be 
included, the absurdity of propping up 
certain faculties uponartificial crutches, and 
encombering them with corks and bladders 
which do very well, while they continue 
about the shoulder, but if they happen to 
slip downwards, are only calculated more 
completely to drown you.” 

In the course of the work two 
dialogues are introduced, written 
in a style lively and familiar though 
not vulgar, The first, entitled 
“ Finished Edocation,” intended 
to display the defects of what is 
sometimes called modern education, 
is very entertaining; but in our 
opinion somewhat caricatured. It 
also stands very much in need of a 
contrast, because without it those 
who read the dialogue will be in. 
clined to return to the old, and de. 
servedly exploded opinion, of the 
inutility of any female education 
whatsoever. The following pas- 
sage istruly comic, and at the same 
time exhibits ia the truest as well 
as the most Indicrous point of view, 
the gross absurdities into which 
vulgar ignorance is sure to fall, 
when it attempts to struggle out of 
its own muddy atmosphere, aud 
assume the high flown airs of birth 
end fashion. 

“ Mrs. H. Not play the accompani- 
ment! rit try to oe you.—/ Plays.) 
—-i his instrument is greatly out of tune. 

«* Mrs. F. todeed,—that's strange.—I had 
ig tuveo six weeks ago, and the man assured 
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me, it would keep in tune ;—he charged me 
half a guinea,—It is quite unaccountable. 

“ Mrs. H. Notat all siugular,—the late 
variatiors of the weather are sufficient to 
account for it. 

“ Mrs. F. Oh, that’s impossible,—for 
the moment Albina has finished her les:on, 
I lock up the -piana, and the key never 
leaves my pocket until she goes to it again.” 


The second is an exhibition of a 
blue stocking equally comical, but 
perhaps equally caricatured. We 
do not however speak decidedly as 
to this: for itis impossible to say, 
unless from actual observation, to 
what a height of ridiculous absur- 
dity ignorance may elevate itseif 
when mounted on the stilts of pe- 
dantry. 

We have noticed but a few of 
the characters here exhibited, for 
the volume, though small in bulk, is 
large in substance, It terminates 
with a promise which we shall be 
glad to see fulfilled; and, to speak 
in the allegorical language adopted 
by the writer himself, if in his sub. 
sequent exhibition of originals the 
painter extends his thoughts to ge- 
neral views, in place of limiting them 
to particular prospects ; if he gives 
a series of historical painting of the 
human mind, instead of portraits 
resembling individuals only ; and if 
the whole be executed with the 
same spirit and fidelity as is dis. 
played in those already before the 
public; we shall not scruple to 
allot hima place among the great 
masters in the school of intellectual 
figure painting. 











( For the Monthly Museum.) 


=OOE lide < Soe 


ON THE REQUISITES NECESSARY TO ACQUIRE A GOOD 
TASTE IN PAINTING. 


NONE of the polite arts have 
so many admirers as painting.— 
Iw others, & previous course of 
study or turn of mind, naturally 
iwclined to the subject, is deemed 


necessary; but every one thinks 
himself entitled to jadge of a pic- 
ture. Yet, when we reflect on the 
many qualifications requisite to 


form a painter, that a life of stady 














must second superior natural en- 
dowments, and that these endow. 
ments and these studies mast be 
peculiarly exerted not only on the 
mechanical but the theoretical 
parts of the art; it must be 
equally true, that to judge of the 
effects produced by such a com- 
bination of toil and talent, re- 
quires a mind trained to the sub. 
ject, alive to the excellencies of 
the art, and sensible of the dif. 
ficulties a painter has to contend 
against ; together with a scope of 
information that extends not onl 
to the science of painting itself, 
but to all those departments of 
taste and knowledge that must be 
at one time or other employed by 
the artist in the invention and com. 
position of his design. 

To acquire a well founded taste 
for painting, the following may be 
laid down as essential requisites ; 
without which, it is scarcely pos. 
sible to discern the real perfections 
of a pictare. 

One requisite, is a familiar ac. 
quaintance with history, and more 
particularly that of the sacred 
writings. The substance of many 
of the most admired works of the 
great masters are derived from 
this source, In a country where 
the light of christianity is supposed 
to shine with peculiar lustre, it 
may by many be thought unne. 
cessary, and even impertinent, to 
recommend the perusal of the 
sacred volume, ay, some may 
go farther, and attribute a degree 
of prof2neness to the person who 
recommends it from other causes 
than that of enlightening the mind 
and purifying the heart. But it 
appears to me that its perusal, let 
it originate in what motive it may, 
cannot be injurious té the minds 
of those who read it with atten- 
tion ; and as to the inutility of the 
recommendation arising from an 
idea, that a knowledge of its cou. 
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tents is universally diffused, at 
least among the higher ranks, the 
following anecdote will afford the 
reader the best means of regulating 
his opinion :— 

* Ata public sale of pictures, 
where a few professed counoi. 
seurs were busily examining the 
paintings, and were loudly pro. 
fuse of their observations; two 
fine pieces of scripture history par- 
ticularly attracted their attention : 
one was St. Peter paying the tri. 
bute money ; the other, the same 
apostle walking on the water.— 

o commendation of the paintings 
was spared by the connoiseurs ; 
but after questioning one another 
as to what the subjects might be, 
without being able to determine it, 
one of them openly declared, that, 
if they knew but the history, the 
sett would appear excellent.’ 

et these gentlemen were ays 
of considerable fortune, had re- 
ceived a liberal education, and, 
had not their ignorance of the 
sacred history so shamefully ex- 
posed their deficiency in what 
ought to be a principal ~ branch’ 
of the education of a gentleman,’ 
none but their intimates would. 
have suspected them to be so 
shamefully ignorant of what it 
becomes every one to know, 

To the study of sacred history, 
must be added that of the most 
remarkable periods of Grecian and 
Roman story; but on this part it 
is unnecessary to dwell, as total 
ignorance of it is deemed inexcus. 
able in any one whe assumes the 
character of a gentleman ; ove por. 
tion of profane history, however, 
which until lately was much ne. 
glected, demands particular atten. 
tion, as without it, many of the 
works of the greatest masters will 
be wholly whintelligible; that is 
the history of the period in which 
science and literature began to re. 
vive after the destraction of the 
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Roman empire by the northern 
nations, This was the period in 
which several of the painters lived 
whose works are objects of inte. 
rest, if not of admiration, and to 
record the transactions of which 
many of their successors devoted 
the labours of their pencil. 

By a general acquaintauce with 
the course of history here mention. 
#4, both sacred and profaue,includ. 
ing not merely the series of events, 
but embracing also an investiga. 
tion inte the manners and habits 
of society, characters of the prin- 
cipal actors ia the great scenes 
there exhibited, and the modes of 
fashion, or to use a technical 
phrase, the costume of the times, 
an admirer of painting may qua- 
lity himself to fix on the particu. 
Jar action represented by any 
artist, even at first sight; be en. 
abled to judge whether the passion 
and expression be just; whether 
the costume be properly observed ; 
and the incidents properly intro. 
duced. 

Some knowledge of drawing and 
anatomy is also necessary, that the 
connoiseur may form a correct 
judgment of the swell and depres. 
sion of the muscles in diferent 
actions aud attitudes; of the true 
proportions of the limbs and ex. 
tremities of the figures; of the 
elegance of the coutours; whether 
the figures are justly balanced 
im what attitude soever they are 

laced ; that so he may readily 

iscern whether the artist has suc- 
ceeded happily in his imitation of 
nature ; acd if not, in what respect 
his execution is defective. 

Another requisite, still more es- 
sential and of more general use 
than the former, is the study of 
mature. Philopemen, the celebrat. 
ed Achaian general, is said to have 


made himself master of his sci. d 


ence, by carefully observing, when 
ever be walked abroad, the cha. 
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racter of the country ; noticing its 
military positions, revolving within 
himself, how the line of march or 
order of battle should change with 
the variation of the country ; ar. 
range in his own mind the several 
modes of attack or defence to be 
adopted in case the enemy should 
present itself in front, on the flank, 
in the rear, in numbers, orin de. 
tached parties; till by repeated 
combination of imaginary manwu. 
vres, his judgment was prepared 
to decide at the instant every cir. 
cumstance incidental to real ser. 
vice. So should the connoisseur, 
by a minute and persevering ob- 
servance of the innumerabie and 
eversvarying shades presented to 
the eye both in animated and in. 
animate nature, retain impressed 
upon his memory, beautiful and 
exact images of every object that 
can enter into a composition ; and 
to have accustomed the eye to dis. 
tinguish what is , aaa natural, 
not only in the humau form, but 
in trees, rocks, rivers, animals, ag 
also in those momentary altera. 
tions of light and shade, which 
agreeably diversify the face of 
nature. 

But the principal of all studie 
without which all others are of 3 
avail, is that of the works of the 
most famous artists; to observe 
them with so sagacious an attention 
as to discover their manuer of pen. 
cilling, the force or delicacy of 
their touch, as well as their style 
of invention or composition ; for 
every eminent artist has his peca. 
liarities in composition, expressiog 
and design, as well as colouring 
which, when carefully noticed, will 
distinguish him frem ethers, whe. 
ther superior or inferior to him ia 
merit. 

It is only by a frequent and stu. 
ious inspection into the excellen- 


cies of artists of the first rank that 
@ true tasie cen be established ; 














for, by bein atenticals convers. 
ant wit ly the clevated ideas of others, 
eur own imperteptidly became re. 
fined. We gradually feet a disgust 
at what is mean and valger, and 
learn to admire omly whist is jase) 
entitled to oar commendation, | It 
is scarcely possible that a jadicious 
reader, who las diligently studied 
the beauties of Milton, Shakes 
peare, and other writers, caw des 
scefid to be delighted with compo. 
sitions that are comparatively in. 
different, atthoogh such composi. 
tions may have, in particular 
a certatu degree of merit. A po. 
tished pebble may be mistahen for 
a diamoud by one whe has wot suf. 
ficiently attended to the lustre of 
that gem; but a critical eye will 
readily determine betweerrtheglite 
ter of the one and the inimit 
brilliancy of the other. "TE 
therefore, a lover of painting ar- 
ives at such a degree of judgment 
fd taste, as rénders him incapa. 
ble of being pleased with what is 
indifferent, he may conclude that 
bie porn a ‘ere still ia 


phd ol this strict and 
Mie ed scrutiny, into the works 
that have been ere i Hs 
seal ra universal apncove 
not pe strongly 
- the fo’ oak ly fiend 


sally aap of ae 


pei | solid rul pa 4 eg 

of illustrating them by amples | 
from o* When at 
me,” says he, “ where I went 

“ tike most sof my. p 

“ sion, iv quest of those excellen. 

cies aa Pe where else to 


met was @ u 

sf pointed first sight of the 
* works of lei atican, 
aud . ind that o 


“i not 
“ 
a was even ing 
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os relishing the real excellencies of 
“ his most celebrated 

** but, by copying end view 

* them over agai and again, ig 
‘even affecting te admire them 
“hore than Tfeally did, a new 
** taste aud wew perceptions began 
~ tise within me. | was com 

* vineed that I had Hy con. 
** evived a fatse idea of the perfec. 
* siows of the art; and, since that 
** time, having frequent! revolved 
“the subject ia my Lam 
“now clearly of opinion, thata 
* relish for the higher excellencies 

“of the art is an acquired taste 
“which no man ever possessed 
“without long caltivation, great 
“ tlaboer, aud unweatied — 
Lhd then. ‘? 

By being familiarly conversant 
with the works of the best masters, 
not only the taste of an admirer of 
the arts will be elfectually esta. 
blished, but his y Bid cp propery 
tiovably eutarged 
He wil! learn accurately to distin. 
guish the ideas peculiar to each, 
whether in respect of the invention 
or com ion; he wilh be,in. 
structed to know one piaster. by 
the airs of the head or the attity 
another by the dignity or bead 
n his figures; her, by a remar 
fee sie streng yd muscle 3 and 
ted by thei nce, merge 
, eee mt y oi ry 


By yeaa the co ‘along 
pencilling of ee ariel 4 
ain discon what constitutes the 


lla t and ¢ 
iify hineell so Forage ng 6 


sion, Hew i pereive, tha al ale 
art 

tc oP he bere ae 

te te 3 e will ebserve a 


te brow he pre viol ran 
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Jeness, as in Vouet and Nicolo 
Saeieas the purple in Bassans ; 
and in Titian, the a 
nice observation of these particu- 
lars, confirmed by a competent 
skill in the style of each master’s 
composition, a judicious student 
will, without much difliculty, qua- 
lify himself to judge with accuracy 
of the hands, as well as of the me. 
rits, of the different masters. 

Such are the principal requisites; 
without a competent knowledge of 
which, whoever pretends to the 
character of @ critic or collector 
must expose himself to ridicule and 
censure; and in proportion to the 
exteut of his attention to them, 
will be his success in estvblishing 


——— 
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his right to the title of taste in this 
most elegant of arts. 

It is an additional encourage, 
ment to any ene who wishes to 
engage in this pursuit, that most, 
if not all, the requisites here enu, 


merated, are equally wanting to 
complete the circle ) seer ns 
necessary to attain a distinguished 
rank iv polished society ; and that 
the better acquainted he is with 
each of these, the better will he be 
enabled not only to attain a high 
degree of eminence in his favourite 
pursuit, but to maintain with cre, 
dit the most desirable of all cha, 
racters, that of a finished gen, 
tleman, 





mee 


a 





( For the Monthly Museum. ) 
 — 


REMARKS ON THE P 


ESENT STATE OF THE FINE ART§ 
N GERMANY. 


eee 
[ Translated from the French of Madame de Stae!.} 


The Germans can form correct 
eonceptions of the fine arts ; they 
fail in reducing them to practice : 
an impression is scarcely felt by 
them before it gives rise to a crowd 
of ideas. They talk much of mys, 
tery, but it is for the purpose of 
revealing it; if originality of any 
kind whatever displays itself in 
Germany, every one is ready to 
point oat the sources whence it is 
derived ; this is a great inconve. 
nience, especially in the arts, all 
whose effects arise from the feel. 
Ings; they are analyzed before 
they are felt, and-it is then in vain 
Yo say that we should renounce the 


analysis—the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge has been tasted, and 
the inuiocence of talent is lost. 
Itis, however, by no means my 
intention to recommend, with re. 
pect to the arts, the ‘iguorance i 


have ever condemned in literature ; 
but a distinction must be observed 
between the studies necessary for 
ractice, and those whose sole ob. 
ect is the theory of talent ; these, 
when carried too far, stifle inven. 
tion: the remembrance of all that 
has been said on every master. 
piece disturbs us; we fancy that 
there is between us and the object 
we would describe a multitude of 
treatises on painting and sculpture, 
on ideal and actual beauty ; the 
artist no longer converses with na. 
ture by herself. The encourage. 
ment of talent is undoubtedly the 
object of these treatises ; but'ge- 
nius is wearied by too frequent ex. 
cess of encouragement, as it is 
quenched by too much excess 
of* restraint. Whatever relates 
to the imagination, ee 
a heppy combination of obstacles 
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and facilities that may elapse, 
before the exact ahr 2%, is ittained, 
in which the mind of man ciln ex. 
ert all its vigour, 

Before the reform the Ger. 
mans hed a school of painting not 
unworthy of Italy. Albert Durer, 
Lucas Cranach, Holbein, have 
a strong resemblance in their style 
of painting to Raphael’s predeces. 
sors Perogino,AndreMantegoa 

Albert Durer was born at Nu. 
remberg, in the year 1470, and 
died at the age of 57, Asa painter, 
his principal merit lay in his co. 
louring, in which he as far exceed. 
ed Raphael, in oil colouring, as he 
was inferior in other ts. In 
the design and compositiun of his 
pictures, he was more a copyist 
Pw an grsont This st gr 
$s angular, t and ap- 

ro rather Sane thee folded. 

is style, notwithstanding these 
defects, has been imitated by some 
Tuscan artists, who had ga 
ties of studying Michelangiolo, 

Lucas Cemech, a native of a 
town iv the bishopric of Bamberg, 
was much caressed by the elector of 
Saxony, and esteemed one of the 
first painters ofhis age. His man. 
= of Svsigaing was entirely B°- 
thic an composition irregular ; 
his heads displayed care and pains ; 
but the oteentten are of.en bad! 
drawn and ill proportioned. He 
was boro in 1470 and died in 1553, 
aged 83. 

John, orHans Holbein, was born 
at Bash, aono 1498, and died in 
1554. 


omar that Henry the ath took 
m into his service and retained 





‘wales, had a 
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work is the Dance of Death; a 
set of from which, with 
explaaations, has been some- 
published in London, and 
worth the notice of those 
mire subjects of this kind, 
of his genuine works ‘are 
seen in and; they are 
distinguishable by the Late 
lively imitation of flesh, visible in 
all bis portraits, and Rrra ery 
{ his finishing. 
called 


He 
boenii 


ing delicacy o 
etro Vanucci, 
was born at Perusia, in 1446, 2 
raised himself, from a very low 
rank of life, to eminence and 
wealth, by his talents and unwea- 
ried industry. He spent not only 
the day, but the greatest part of 
the night in study ; and for several 
months had no other bed than a 
large chest. ond 
is heads, particularly 
graceful air; his 
neil is light, and his 

ighly fini ; but his manner 
was dry and stiff, and his outlive 
often incorrect. His beat work is 
an Ascension of Christ, in the 
Church of St. Peter, at Perusia.—- 
Bat he is most celebrated as the 
instructor of the celebrated Rafa 
faello Sanzie. 

Andrea Mantegua, born at Pa- 
dua, of obscure parents, in 1431, 
became also one of the most cele. 
brated painters of his day. His 
principal piece, a votive picture, 
dedicated to the Virgin, for a vic. 
tory, is his masterpiece. He is 
also worthy of notice for having 
much improved the science of fore. 
shortening, and what the Italians 
call ‘del sotto en su,’ or the re, 
presentation of the appearance of 
objects on a ceiling or cupola, 
from below. 

Raffaeilu Sanzio, da U 
more generally known by the 
name of was born at 


Urbino, in 1483. Paty Sy: 80 
bly considered as the frst 
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4 
dern pniaters, combiving in his 
works the exceilencies of various 
kinds; each of which, separately 
taken, have sufficed to give cele. 
brity to the name of other mas- 
ters, Our opinion of his won. 
derful powers must be mach height. 
ened, when we know that he died 
at the early age of 37. 

Helbein approaches more nearly 
to Lionardo da Vince ; there is, 
hewever, in general, a greater de. 

ree of harshuess in the German 

bool ; bat not less expression 
evd interest in the conntenances. 
The painters of the fifteenth gen- 
tury knew little of the resources of 
arty but an affecting fidelity and 
modesty were visible in their 
works: they discover no ambiti- 
ous desire of producing an effect ; 
they produce only that internal 
emotion, for which all men of 
gevius endeavour to invest a lan- 
guege, in order that they may 
not die without having commy- 
picated their goul to their coun- 
trymen. 

In the pictgres of the fourteenth 
avd fifteenth centuries, the folds 
of the drapery are al! strait, the 
head dresses somewhat stiff, the 
attitudes extremely simple; yet 
there is something in the expres- 
sien of the figures which we can 
never view bet with new pleasure. 
The paintings, iuspired by religion, 
produce ae impression similar to 
that excited by the combined ef- 
fects of poetry aed religion in the 
piayns. 

The second and most illustrious 
era of painting, was that in which 
painters combined the air of truth, 
which was the preveiling charac- 
teristic of the middie age, to all 
the splendor of art: the Germans 
have nothing correspondent to the 
ege of Leo the Xth, From the 
end of the seventeenth to the mid- 

dle of the eighteenth antes » fo 
Ane arts feli into a general y; 
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tation. Winkleman then exerted 
his greatest — not only 
over his own country, but the rest 
of Europe ; his writings tarned the 
thoughts of al!) artists to the study 
of the monuments of antiquity.-- 
Sculpture was much better known 
than painting; the consequence 
was, that painters exhibited co- 
loured statues rather than an ex. 
pression of living nature, Yet 
painting loses the greatest portion 
of its charms, when it intrudes 
too far into the precincts of sculp. 
teur; the illusion essential to the 
one, is directly oppasite to the fixed 
and determined forms of the other. 
When painters form their taste 
solely from the study of the beau. 
ties of antiquity, that cau be Jearn. 
ed from statues a7 ; they subject 
themselves to the fault imputed to 
the classical literature of the mo- 
derns ; they do net derive the effects 
of art from self-inspired gevius, 
The German painter, Mengs, 
in his writings on the art, has 
shewn a philosophic mind, though 
he united with his friend, Win- 
kleman, in his admiration of an. 
tiquity ; he has often avoided the 
faults that can be detected in 
these painters, who form them. 
selves by the writings of Win- 
kieman, aod whose chief desire 
seems to have been the servile 
imitation of the ancient master. 
pieces. Mengs proposed Correg. 
gio also fora model; a gvetes, 
who, of all others, avoided the 
imitation of sculpture, and whose 
clair obscur recalls to our minds 
the undetermined and delicious im- 
pressions of music, 
ionardo da Vinci, a Floren- 
tipe, was born in 1446; he was de. 
sceuded from a noble family, _ 
had an education equaj to his birth. 
The following masterly sketch of 
his character will best convey an 


; idea of his merits: it is to be re. 
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grind that other great masters 
ve not met with commentators 
equally ble of discri their 
merits, * Lionardi da Vinci broke 
forth with a splendor which eclipsed 
all his prevecessovs ; made up of 
all the elements of geuius—fa. 
voured by form, education, and 
cireumstances—all eye, all ear, all 
grasp—painter,poet, sculptor, ana- 
tomist, architect, eine che. 
mist, machinest, musician, philo- 
sopher, and empiric ; he 
laid hold of every beavty in the 
enchanted circle, bat without ex- 
elusive attachment te one, dis. 
missed each in turn, Fitter to 
scatter hints than to teach by ex. 
ample, he wasted life in experi. 
ment, To a ity which at 
once penetrated the oye e and 
real aim of the art, he joined an 
inequality of fancy, that at ove 
moment a ok him wi Pay the 
pursuit ty, a next 
flung him on the ground to crawl 
after deformity. We owe to bim 
claroscuro—with all its magic, but 
character was his favourite study ; 
character be has often raised from 
an individual to a species, and as 
often depressed to a monster from 
an individual, His notion of the 
most elaborate finish, and his want 
of perseverance, were at least 
equal. Want of perseverance aloue 
couid my tt made we ep bis 
cartoon, great 
council chamber at Florence, ef 
which the celebrated contest of 
horsemen was but one group :-~ 
for to him who could grenpiee 

0 


that composition, Michelangiv 
himself +.~ be an object of 
emulation, Fa eg His 
outlive was meagerorss, 
and bis outline presented beauties ; 
but he appears never to have heey 
much acquainted, or to have se. 
dalously sought much scquaint- 
with the antique, The 
“strength of bis conception tay im 


7 
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the delineation of male heads :— 
those of his females owe most of 
their beauty to claroscoro. They 
- poe oY aun’ aide oe 
the children @ ;—they 
7 sisters ‘ one iy. ' 
ntonio ael Mengs, an ar. 

tist of the German School, was 
born at Auszig, ia Bohemia, in 
1728. After studying at Rome, ° 
he was appointed painter to Au. 
gustus Li. elector of Saxony, and 
king of Poland. Bat by the sub. 
jection of Saxony, he lost his pen. 
sion, and subsisted solely by hig 
painting at Rome, where he ac. 
quired a high repatation. He was 
afterwards ated chief painter 
to Charles Ii]. of Spain, with NH. 
berty of stadying at his favourite 
residence, Rome; but the loss of 
his wife cast a cload over ali bis 
Gelling days. The celebrity ac. 
quired by his cage ~ has been 
augmented by his writings; no 
book is more capable of elevating 
the mind of an artist, and tr. 
ing him with a sublime idea of his 
profession. 

Antonio Allegri, called Co 
gio, from the place of his bi 
was born ia 1494.. He was con. 
sidered as one of the great lumina. 
ries of the art at its supreme esta. 
blishment jn the 16th century, — 
He established harmony in light 
and shade : to this every other part 
of the art was subordiaate. He is 
also celebrated for his skill in fore. 
shorten : 

The opinions of Winkleman had . 
beeo almost universally 
by the German 
finence of the pew sc 
rature had extended itself to the 
Fine Arts, Goethe, whose uni. 
versal genius displays itself phge (A 
departmeet, has proved by 
wri that he understood the. 
Wink 1 . (osod, like ban 

nkelman ; convinces 
that the subjects detived from ' 
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Christianity are not suitable to the 
art, he endeavours to revive the 
taste for mythology: bat such ao 
atiempt must fail ; perhaps, as far 
as relates to the Five Arts, we can 
be neither Christians nor Pagans, 
but if ever a creative imagination 
revive, it will certainly never tes. 
tify itsexistence by an imitation of 
the ancients. 

The new school maintains the 
same system in the Fine Arts as 
in Literature, and boldly asserts, 
that Christianity is the source of 
modern genius. ‘The writers of 
this School speak in new terms of 
such parts of Gothic architecture 
as accords with the religious senti- 
ments of Christians. It does not 
follow, that Christians can or 
onght to build Gothic churches; 
neither art or pature ever repeat 
themselves; but it is necessary, 
in the present failure of talent, to 
remove the contempt that has been 
thrown upon all the ideas of the 
middle age; for though they are 
not to be adopted now, nothing is 
so injurious to the ‘developement 
of genios, as to treat as barbarous 
that which testifies originality, 

I have already Senishalt when 
speaking of Germany, that there 
are but few fine ern edifices ; 
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scarcely any thing is to be. seen in 
the north but Gothic monuments, 
and nature and poetry powerfully 
second the impressions which these 
monuments produce. Gdorres, a 
German writer, has given an in- 
teresting description of an ancient 
Church :—“ We see there,” says 
he, “ figures of knights with joined 
hands kueeling; on the témbs 
above, are suspended some un. 
common Asiatic curiosities, placed 
there like a kind of dumb evidence, 
to bear testimony of the pilgrimage 
of the deceased to the Holy Land.— 
The gloomy arches of the church 
cover with their shadows those who 
repose beneath them. We might 
fancy ourselves in the midst of a 
forest, whose leaves and branches 
had been petrified by death, so that 
they can vibrate or move no longer ; 
when ages, like the night winds, 
are swallowed ap beneath their ex. 
tended vaults. The organ pours 
its majestic tones through the church: 
inscriptions, in letters of brass, 
half consumed, by the moist va.~ 
pour of time, give a confused in. 
dication of the great actions now 
looked upon as fable, though they 
had long borne all the proofs of 
reality. 
(To be continued.) 





—— 





ADDRESS 


Of the Mawacens and Visitors of the Betrasr Acavemicar Inset. 
Turion, to the Propriztors, &c. on opening the Schools, 


ON the Ist of February, the 
day appointed for opening the 
Schools of the Institetion, the ge. 
neral Interest excited by an event 
so long and so anxiously expected, 
drew together a larger concourse 
of people than usually attend pablic 
meetings, even when concerned on 
subjects of high importance, The 
meeting was held in one of the great 
rooms of the Institution: After the 
vical routine of business, which,from 
the general wniformity of euch pro. 


ceedings, it is unnecessary to notice 
here, the following address was 
read—an address equally honoura- 
ble to the Gentlemen of the Boards, 
by ‘whom it had been adopted, as 
indicative of the sound understand. 
ing, pure taste, and public spirit, 
in w $7 regards the best inté- 
rests of his country in the b. 
whom it was pret tr erucad 
Mr Lorp, anv Gentiemen, 

On the ing of the Belfast Academi- 
cal Institution, joint Boards of Mana- 


gers and Vistors, ia whom the directleg 
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and superintendance of the Establishment dations of t where, alt 
are placed by law, have thought themselves ae cng 
uoder an obligation of office, to describe, things, yet a blind affection will 
in an address,t aera Sees of those suffer it to be said that such (stitutions 
who first conceiv yr or of tar Mime erie 
education ; and also to defiae the dutiesin- —_ Individuals, thiéu,likethove who originated 
cumbent upon the Professors and Teachers, i 
who are to carry the plaw into execution, tors, nor learned Masters, nor chained to 
and put speculation to the test of expe- callege Precedents, as books are to their 
rience, - shelves; nor grown old in the habits of ex- 
The object of the Academical Institution, clusions and restrictions, religious or pro- 
was, and is, shorily and simply, this—To fessional, such individuals are, perhaps, 
diffuse as widely as possible, throughout likely to look into arts and sciences more af 
the province and population of Ulster, the large ; to estimate them more thoroughly, 
benefits of education, both useful and libe- according to their real and relative value, 
ral; and, by tien moans bv pcornes vot ovr and to bring them more home to the busi- 
and disgraceful necessity, iu such a great ness and practice of daily life. 
and perous inity, of sending their Not that we would to iate or 
children to seek, in other countries, with disparage those venerable i 
much risque to their health and morals, consecrated by time, and illystrions by the 
for that OE and powrtie gua- pn geld ew have raemaA eet 
lifications ai ours, whi i ac them, the more ous, perhaps, 
equally well attained af home, with evident by shining in the dark ; but all chat we mean 
odvckuies to the public interest, as wéll as to say, is, that the Directors af this lnstitu- 
to that of individuals, tion hgye pointed their attention, not so 
Assuredly, my Lord, and Gentlemen, in much to copy the ivalrerable university 
a general view of this subject, if we wish codes, asto make the # Of practical 
to make the next geld eg Hs ak Gubecs Wane pune, yea of fife, and to 
ter than the present, which ought to bethe improve their pia J, OF monthly 
desire of pes righ among pomeans according to the increasing intelligence of 
appears more conducive to this praisewor- the times, and the suggestions of the veachers 
thy and patriotic . than the esta. employed, dictated, as we will su them 
blishmeat of such enetre of liberal and to be, by that best of masters, ‘ 
ingenious men, uniting their labours, with- Change, we koow, is not always , 
out regard to nation, sect, or »ivone ment, nor innovation, reform; but we 
grand pursuit, alike interesting to all, must, at the same time, declare, we know 
which mutual prejudices may be worn not one of the departments of human 
humane and trul phitatocdis spirit may that, after all which has been written 
cherished in che biate ka wel as the bead, upon the subject, is more suscepti- 
in practice as well as theory; the happy re- ble of ameliorating » than the busi- 
cult of which mast be, that the youth in- ness of Education, the art of un- 
trusted to their care, will be stimulated by folding and perfecting the faculties and na- 
the imitation asd example of their teachers, tural dispositions of Man, physical, moral, 
as well as by their own generous emulation, and scientific. 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and in the Six years have elapsed since the first sub- 




















practice of yirtue, isrigtioes were made, for the erection of an 
The a] improvement and ultimate Fedifice to answer those purposes, which we 
perfection, in the abd practice of edu. flatrer ourselves are now ip a train of accom- 


ation, must in a great degree, be t plishment. Although the tw 
bout by the efforts of individuals ; eeteined by our best Patrons, Public, 


d active individuals,’ perseverl with kindness, and even with cordiality, it 
pes ‘ipdefat tein working cata abec cannot be disembled, thar it has 1 hea 
which’ they know to bef Leva y. through _— difficgities, oe anxiety, 





cont it rather 
cathy aah ‘eit be Maratea: ‘ 
imfranchised from those defects, or those welt finished building, adapted to the uses 


that 
incumbrances, sp commen in ancient foun- for which it is intended, having sfx spacious 
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rooms, with a house for the Classical Mas- 
ter, (eo whom the fuiure credit of this Es- 
tablishment will pa erpereaity depend ;) and 
another house for the English Master, with 
every accommodation a considerable 
pose Be of boarders: the whele Establish- 
ment, for study or exercise, in ag airy and 
heakhy sitvation ; chearful in its aspect ; 
not sad and sequexered in the gloom of the 
cloister ; with a prospect, in front, of & fair 
and flourishing town, uninfected, as we 
would hope, with the polluted air, or the 
eantagious vices of a metropolis; and hacked 
by asublimeand thought-imspiring mountain; 
for it is these grand features of vature, ra- 
ther than the machivery of art, which ought 
to enlarge the soul, dilate the affections 
io its earliest, avd sweetest, and most last- 
ing associations, 

The Directors of this Institution (in 
whom both Managers and Visitors are 
iocluded,) bave done much, and yet have 
fanguine prospects of doing more. They 
indulge the hone, that the munificence of 
the Public, and the generosity of opulent 
individuals, will, in the course of some 
years, enable them to complete, io all its 

ts, the original plan of the Academical 
Hathution ; and that their noble President, 
the Marquis of Donegall, who laid the first 
stone in ibe foundation, will also have the 
opportunity of laying the last in the finished 
superstructere, “ an houour, which they 
ate persuaded, will not follow him reluctant 
ip receiving it,” 

The Directors wish for the countefance 
eof government ; they wish for Parliamentary 
éacouragement ; but while they felicitate 
themselves in the friendship and influence 
of powerful Patrons, (among whom they 
wish, particularly, most respectfully, and 
afectionately, to mention the Marquis of 
Downhire,) they still rest their best hopes 
bpon the ineerest they hold in the public 
Opiwion, Astracted from time to time, and 
then repelled by the great conductors of the 
stare; vow soothed by courtesy, aad thea 
} ad by dis2ppointmeat, Xa will not 
desist from their endeavours to obtain 3 
Parliamentary grast: but their chief confi- 
dence ip in the discernment of this Town, 
avd this Province, with regard to its true 
interest. They do not seruple to acknow- 
ledge, that their local, and even their per- 
sonal interests are concermed in the success 


of the Belfast Academical Institution; but . 


their iorerestsare,inthe preventcase, clesely, 
and, they trust, indissolubiy connecied wit 
the gow 


stance, be adduced, ie waich, for these six 
Years past, they have. sacrificed that good 
10 their private advamage, they will be 
eoh-ent to forfeit all their pretensons to 
pubic execm or conideace, 
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Their object is higher, and their ambiti 
ein i 


reater, © form two or three schools, 
na fine bui for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of Belfast only, and its immetliars 
neighbourhood ; they wish, in the course 
of some time, to supply to the youth of this 
Province, aod this Country, the advantages 
of a complete course of Education, and 
they doubt not that the liberality of man 
public bodies, as well as individuals, wi 
supply @ (und for the endowment of diffe- 
tent Professors, until the justice of Parlia- 
ment will extend the same cncoeraeeaen 
to literature in the North, as it has already 
dose in the South of Ireland.  ~ * 

The primary purpose, then, of the Bel- 
fast Academical [nstitution, is, to make 
learning as popu'ar as the Directors can pos- 
sibly render it, to diffuse useful knowledge 
particolarly ariong the middling orders of 
sociesy, a8 ove Of the necessaries, rar 
than of the luxuries of life; not to have 4 
good education, iy portion only of the 
rich and the noble, but as a patrimony of 
the whole le. The pride of Philosophy, 

s, at all times, ebdeayoured to covet 

nowledge with a dark and mysterious veil 
to secrete Ry from ar belt of pers 4 
and to make use of it fort a 
craft, rather than for the sieves of the 
commonity. We would tear down this weil 
from the top to the very bottom. Eduta- 
tion has always ap tous to be madé 
more an initiaiion into professional myste- 
ies, than aninitiation into moral and intel- 
ectual manhood. We would then teat 
down that veil of see, that makes one 
knowledge for the earned, and anothet 
for the vulgar ; and we would fully displa 
beforethe whole people, the divine ima 
of Education, encircled by ber three - 
dren, Knowledge, Power, and Virtue ; fo 
Virtue is as nearly related to Knowledge, 
as Knowledge is to Power. ‘This thes is oar 
intention ; that the gates of this ey om 
should be easily opened; that the © 
tuition, and of boarding, should be as low 
as they possibly could be made, under the 
circumstances of the tinres ; and that éven 
students should be admitted gratuit 
gs recommendation of liberal subseri~ 


The Di in their choice of Mas 
tum adn thet ofinben ot Sebdiohe ts 
ectly uabi by religious ducictiong 

¥ t 
the Other Ringdowss weereree best 
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— Ose 
THE ANCHORITE.—No. HU. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 


 —— That fair troop thou saw’st, that seemed 
Of Godde-ses, so blithe, +0 sm oth, so gay, 
Yet empty of all goed, wherein consists 
Woman's domestic honour and chief praise ; 
Bred « nly and compl ted to the taste, ; 


* * * #, to sing, to dance 


Ty drss, to trull the tongue aod roll the eye." 


Milton's Par. Lost, X1. 


THOUGT! the women in these 
countries have no apparent share 
in the government, yet will I be 
bold enough to advance an asser. 
tion, that, upon their influence 
depend the manuer, happiness and 
prosperity of this nation, I shall 
put out of the question our obli-. 
gations to them for our birth and 
the increase of population: and 
merely consider their influence on 
the temper and education of men. 
The impressions which we receive 
ou our first entrance into the world 
are likely to be the most perma. 
nent, as we then have neither rea. 
son to reject what is pernicious, 
nor experience to direct our choice. 
We swallow implicitly the good 
and the bad :—the traces of which, 
like footsteps on snow, rarely va. 
nish but with our existence. Our 
infancy is committed to the care 
of females, and we imbibe our 
tempers with our mother’s milk ; 
the first rudiments of our educa. 
tion we receive in the nursery, and 
thence we derive the prejudices of 
our maturer years. Such being the 
case, it becomes 4 matter of im. 
portance, to enquire, with what 
qualifications of temper and educa- 
tion, women in general, undertake 
the most sacred duties of social 
life ; and whether that species of 
instraction they receive be calcu. 

Vox. I, 


lated to render them capable of 
forming the morals of their chil. 
dren, or of promoting the domestic 
happiness of their families, For 
this purpose, I shall analise their 
dispositions and their propensities 
to virtue and vice. Lam “ old, 
cold and withered,” passed the 
dancing and romancing days of 
love by some lustres; and t 
fore may lay down my premises 
without favor or affection. Few 
ledies, | am certain, would solicit 
the admiration of a recluse ;—but 
all may be offended at the blunt. 
ness m Hs satyrist; I ran the ha- 
zard of much obloquy from those 
* tonge-doughty warriors ;” but 
‘et the whole host of misses, gal- 
lants, mammas, and boarding. 
school mistresses rail,—I care not. 
—The clamour will have lost its 
force before it reaches the echoes 
of my retirement. 

Hold up your hands to the bar, 
ladies! I will call over the muster- 
roll of your virtues and defects.— 
If I dwell longer on the dark 
side, it is because the splendor of 
the ether is too strong for my 
old sight, and that I wish sincerely 
to furbish off the blemishes of a 
faulty education. ‘To begin then 
with the more amiable prospect :— 
Woman is, by nature, gentle, mo- 
dest and merciful; full of chastity 
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and long suffering ; abhorring wars, 
conspiracies, and treachery ; sub- 
missive to the government in church 
and state: she is faithful, constant 
and affectionate; more steady, where 
she really loves, than man; more 
prompt and quick.witted in emer. 
gencies; more aspiring in adversity ; 
in sorrow more cousoling, and in 
sickuess an angel of 
smoothing the asperity of our pain 
and ill temper: in short, as my old 
friend Maister Thomas Occleve* 
sayeth—woman is, 

4* Next Godde, the beste frende that to 

man belorgeth ; 

The key of wercie by her girdle bongeth,” 
But reverse the medal — woman is 
weak ! and thence, without proper 
cultivation, her very virtues de. 
generate into their opposite ex- 
tremes. Her gentleness and mercy 
become croelty and sloth; ber 
coustancy declines into perverse. 
ness ; her religion into eutbusiastic 
bigotry; her wit into canuing; 
her amiable domestic qualities give 
piace to forwarduess, discontent, 
and petulance ; besides she is gifted 
with a restless Curiosity ; a love of 
finery; a coqaetish humour and 
a volubility of tongue, not to be 
satistied with the ordinary occur. 
rences of life; which must, there. 
fore, draw largely on the inven. 
tion for tales, anecdotes, and innu. 
endoes of slander ; magnifying aud 
distorting the simplest transac. 
tions tothe hideous shape of that 
* monstreux ideel,”’ which has no 
existence but in their own imagi- 
nations, Let me add, with re. 
aret, that an enraged woman is 
the most vindictive animal in crea. 
tion. 1 might enlarge the scale 
of virtues and vices, but the pre. 
sent schedule may sullice. It now 
remains to enquire what sort of 
education women receive, and what 


goodness, 





* Oecleve was the pupil of Chaucer, 
a d floaribed in the re igu of Heary iV. 
Sud hie bu (COMGT, 
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efiect it is likely to have in con. 
firming the virtues, eradicating the 
vices, and adurning the soul, with 
those useful and elegant accom. 
plishments, which are the blessings 
of domestic life, and render home 
the heaven of human enjoyment. 
From the lavish Indulgence of 
home, tittle Miss, yet simple and 
innocent, is precipitated into the 
chilling atmosphere of a boarding. 
school; where she can acquire 
notice, not by any amiable quali. 
ties, but by her skill and assiduity 
in the practise of the little female 
arts of dress and coquetry.—Here 
she is imperfectly instracted to 
write an unintelligible, Ltalian 
scrawl, which is politely termed a 
genteel hand. Arithmetic is a 
vulgar art, fit only for trade's 
people's clerks. °Tis much more 
elegant to mouth a dissonance of 
French, without grammar, idiom or 
proper provunciation, The danc. 
ing master next claims, and occu. 
pies the attention of our growing 
belle ; and the care of improving 
ihe faculties of the head, is trans. 
ferred to meliorate the flippancy 
of the heel. ‘To this succeeds the 
labours of the piano forte; the 
young proficient can strum, with 
tulerable fluency, a few waltzes, 
jigs, and revdos, and may, with 
uncommon assiduily, compass the 
* Battle of Prague !"—but im. 
provement, beyond that, has lost 
its power, and "twere as vain an 
attempt to brighten a sun-beam 
as to add one minor charm to 
that climax of musical perfection. 
In the mean time, drawing and 
ornamental needle-work obtain 
some notice ; though, from ladies 
so educated, | have seldom seen 
an original production of their 
pencil copied from nature, or @ 
shirt or nightcap from their nee- 
die, worked for their husbands. 
Lut now come the more important 
branches of boarding-schocl edu- 
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cation.—The accomplished female 
is prudently initiated into all the 
arcana of the sex, by a due course 
of novel reading —w hereby her no. 
tions are infinitely exalted above 
the grovelling duties of social life, 
to a sublime cenception of all that 
pathetic, romantic, heroic, and 
what not? here she learns to ap. 
preciate the full force of smiles, 
dimples, tears, swoons, languish. 
ing glances, and interesting weak. 
ness, Her natural love of chit. 
chat and scandal is wonderfully 
refined by the dramatic details of 
Miss Burney, aud her taste for 
sympathetic letter-writing fully in. 

ulged by the epistolary sensibility 
of Clarissa Harlowe, Oh! spirit 
of Cervantes! that thy barber 
and curate were now living, to try 
by the test of fire those corrupt. 
ing productions ! then would the 
pernicious nonsense of Helen Ma. 
ria Williams, and other fair av. 
thors blaze asa sacrifice to pub. 
lic virtue; while taste and utility 
should rejoice in the instructive 
wit of their darling Maria Edg- 
worth, 

But the fine lady is not yet per. 
fect. She must exhaust the corna. 
copie of fashion, in the selection of 
dress; first having tortured her 
body and ruined her health, by 
compressing herself in stays, ’till 
she “* is not an eagie’s talon in 
the waist.’ Theo is invention 
strained in adapting to her com. 
plexion, ribbands, lace, aiid 
jewels ; in composing and mould. 
iug her figure, still shivering under 
the elegant nudity of drapery, 
and in contrivances to expend, 
on fashiouable geu-gaws, an an. 
nual sum which might support 
a temperate family. hese extra. 
vagancies did not escape that sage 
astrologer, Mr. Wm. Burton, * 
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who wittily remarks, that, “ ‘tis 
with women as with rich-furred 
conies, their cases afe far better 
than their bodies; and like the 
bark of a cinnamon.tree, which is 
dearer than the whole bulk, their 
outward accoutrements are far 
more precious than their inward 
endowments ;—fur, 

Av‘erimur eulta et gemmis, auroque te- 

guatur 
Omnia; pars minisma cst ipsa puvila 
sui,”” 

With this or a similar fund of in. 
formation is the young female 
withdrawn from school, aud in. 
truduced into polite society as an 
accomplished lady—thus prepared 
she is to undertake the important 
duties of matrimony, to preside 
over her domestic @Conomy, to 
be the beloved and rational com. 
panion of her husband, the fond 
and prudent mother of her chil. 
dren, the guide of their youth, 
and the pattern for their morals! ! 
Such a system of education, as I 
have described, so far from purify. 
ing the mind from its defects, is 
calculated not only to introduce 
innumerable evils, but also to as. 
sist its natural weakness in sub. 
verting every tewlency to virtue; 
it puts an eflectual stop to amend. 
ment; as it adds the pride of 
self.sulliciency to the emptiness of 
ignorance, This, surely, cannot 
be a ralional scheme of happiness, 
unless we conclude with the poet, 
that “* ignorance is bliss.” But as 
1 have already occupied too much 
room, | must defer to some fu. 
ture Number, my remaining ob. 
servations on the present mode of 
* Female Education,” when [ 
shall frankly propose my ideas in 
what manner a young lady should 
be instructed, so as to fulfil with 
elegance and propriety, the va. 








* Vide Burton's Anstomy of Melac- 
choly; ia the Book whch weats of 


Herme Love-Melancholy, 
Weative 9s very catering, 
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rious duties of daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, aud even of a fa- 
shionable woman. [| shall just 
hint for the present, that all this 
may be accomplished by a private 
education under their parental roof, 
—But, of ail domestic plagues, 


and the Fine Arts. 
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whip me the pert boarding-school 


miss, who has learned just music . 


enough to be troublesome ; French 
enough td be impertinent, and 
Romance sufficient to be ridi. 
culous, 

+ Tue Ancnorite. 





— | 





ON THE ART 


OF MEMORY. 





[The following Essay was read before the Manchester Philosophical Socie’y in 
Janeary, 1811, iaam diately after the clos« of Monsen Gregory Von Feinagle s 
Leciures on the Art of Memory, (ho was present) i—] 


MEMORY is to the old man 
what anticipation is to the young ; 
it places him where he would be, 
and feasts his imagination on na. 
ture’s best gifts; it imparts to the 
withered countenance a glow of 
animation ; it directs the mind as 
sight directs the body. If there be 
no memory there is no judgment ; 
the absence of me mory is tdiotism, 
But memory is not characteristic 
of man, brutes’ possess and enjoy 
the faculty. A dog set at liberty 
seeks his master, it therefore must 
remember him, A flock of rooks 
are guarded by a centinel; they 
must recollect past dangers, and 
anticipate some in future, Antici- 
pation arises out of memory. But 
1 am not designing to degrade man 
by thus speaking of animals, The 
memory of man is coanected with 
his judgment; the memory of 
brutes with their passions. Me. 
mory in man lessons “his passions, 
becayse his judgment corrects them; 
but memory in brutes heightens 
theirs, Animals are trained and 
domesticated by the connection be. 
tween memory and passivun; a vi. 
ous horse throws a timid rider, 
hut carries the person it fears. It 
would be an easy and pleasant task 
to trace the difference between the 
operation in man aod in avimals, 
but more important considerations 
are before us, 


The memory of man, like his 
senses, is capable of improvement, 
its capacity may be so enlarged as 
to embrace a multitude of subjects, 
aud to hold the particulars ot each 
at command ; indeed the great bu. 
sivess of education in our early 
years is to correct the disposition 
and improve the memory. Dr. 
Priestley seems to have been of opi- 
nion, that the memory may be im. 
proved up to the age of 40; after 
that period, he says, “ if we gain 
ove fact we lose the recollection of 
another.’ How far it is desirable 
to pay particular attention to the 
cultivation of the memory, when 
the years of childhood are past, is 
a subject worthy of consideration, 
but which has not met with propor. 
tionate attention. Before the art 
of writing was invented, a good 
memory was of inestimably greater 
importance, and held inv higher ho. 
nour, than at the present day.— 
The persons of the British bards 
were sacred, because to them weré 
committed the archieves of their 
country, and the depository was 
their memory; there they stored 
the history of their aatlet, and 
made use of poetry as their system 
of mnemonics, The Egyptian 
priests, for the same purpose made 
use of hierogtyphics, the art of 
which they taught the Jews, who 
practised it in their journey through 
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the wilderness. Some rude nations 
assist their memories by forming 
mounds of earth, and heaping to- 
gether masses of stone; others by 
cutting notches in trees, or by 
strings of shells, or seeds of plants ; 
every age is desirous that its deeds 


-Shall not be forgotten, and if the 


art of writing be unknown memory 
alone can preserve them, ‘To tear 
off the hair, to amputate a finger, 
to lacerate the body are mementos 
of personal calamities, which die 
when the event ceases to interest. 
As secon as the age of barbarism 
is past, and the art of writing is 
made known to a people, their 
deeds are placed beyond the reach 
of farther error, when the sacred. 
ness of the bard, and the expounder 
of hiereglyphics, ceases. A good 
memory has however many ad. 
mirers, and various have been the 
devices to improve those that are 
not so. How many of these have 
been lost after obtaining some pa. 
tronage, and how many haye been 
recorded as monuments of human 
wisdom, or of human folly, [am not 
prepared tosay,but it appears to me 
that the principle of every plan is as, 
sociation. The celebrated Mr. Foote 
wasasked his opinion of a gallery of 
paintings, consisting entirely of re. 
presentations of naval battles,— 
** Indeed, sir,” he observed, ** they 
are all very fine, and what is much 
in their favogr they are all alike.” 
It is precisely the same with the 
systems of mnemonics, one leading 
principle pervades the whole, the 
symbols and characters only are 
different. ‘The dark and mysteri. 
ous Egyptians made use of uncouth 
and monstrous figures as records of 
their actions—the frank and manly 
Briton, for the same purpose, used 
harmonious janguage: the contrast 
is striking, and the feeling it im. 
parts gratifying. What is true of 
nations is trae also of individuals ; 
each one consults his taste as to 
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the plan he adopts to assist his me. 
mory, but still adhering to the com. 
mon principle of association. The 
mathematician makes use of fi. 
cures: with him numbers are ex. 
pressive of things ; a linguist com. 
bines letters; no matter what un. 
meaning word he forms, he com. 
pels his memory to retain it, and 
each letter is expressive of an event: 
a third, fond of aneedote, throws 
events into the form of stories, and 
inthis way his memory is aided; 
another ties a knot on his hand. 
kerchief, or puts a slip of paper 
into his snuff-box. A proof of the 
prevalence of the science of mne. 
monics.—Indeed we meet with it 
in every department in life, 

In this hasty sketch | have not 
enquired into the merit of any 
system, because, for practical and 
useful purposes, voluntary associ. 
ations are insufficient ; the tie that 
binds them together is not strong 
enough, for, in order to recollect 
a chair, f am desired fo éall to 
mind the tower of Babel; to re. 
member Henry Viil. I am desired 
to call to mind eight bens. But 
what is to lead my mind to this di. 
rection? Cun L not’ recollect a 
chair as readily as the tower of 
Babel? But suppose the art at. 
tainabie, suppose a person, not 
naturally of a strong memory, 
taught to repeat a pege of a Ger. 
man book, without knowing thé 
language, by hearing it once read, 
would such amemory be desirable ? 
1 apprehend not.—Por what is the 
office of memory, is it not to sap. 

ly materials for the judgment? 
lemory then is a mean to an end, 
it is not a whole in itself; coulda 
person repeat his day book, it 
would not constitute b'm a good 
tradesman. Something more than 
memory is requisite, and that 
something is jadgment. Here then 
arises the important qarstion, if 
the memory be strengthened, #s 
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the judgment improved as a conse. 


quence of it? I apprehend not. 
A child with a memory furnished 
as Monsieur You Feinagie’s may 
ke supposed to be, could make no 
use of it, but would be confounded 
ayul overwhelmed. Food must be 
cligested and assimilated, aud even 
incorporated, before it streng hens 
and is useful; it is the same with 
knowledge, A pasrot repeats as 
accurately as aman, and gains as 
much by what it says. If the sen. 
timent be not made the man’s own, 
when that is dgne the words need 
pot be retained. A manat Oxford 
committed to memory the whole of 
a Greek lexicon—enviable man, 
what a prodigy of learning! Alas, 
he was an ideot—his mind cyvid 
appropriate nothing. 1 have oc. 
casionally been invited to the com. 
pany of geatlemen, the bare men- 
tion Of whose attainments have 
tilled me with shame; desirous of 
profiting by their knowledge, 1] 
have asked them a question, not 
respecting words, but things—the 
answer has commenly been, Dr. A. 
has written an excetient treatise on 
the subject, avs is of such an opi- 
vier. Dr. B. a man of equal learn. 
ing, is of an opposite way of think- 
ing ; and there is a third class who 
pursue amiddle course. But pray, 
pir, L ask, what is your opinion ? 
Why, truly, the argumeuts on cach 
side are so excellent, and supported 
by such authorities, that it is diffi. 
cult to meke up one’s mind oy the 
subject.—1 have now discovered 
my man——he is « man of memory— 
he can repeat a theusand things, 
but can decide on none; he is 
learved but uot wise; should you 
wish to know something of the 
opinion his aeighbours form of 
him, you will be told that he is in 
possession of every sense but com. 
mou sease. Thus literature be. 
comes less Csteemed than it ought 
to be by the public. Here | cau 


scarcely refrain from entering on 
a defence of literature, and en 
deavour to rescue it from the oblo. 
quy which mere memory-mongers 
and speculative characters have 
brought upon it ; but I have already 
occupied too much room. 

Were I asked whether I would 
recommend the cultivation of the 
memory as a particular branch of 
education, Lauswer, that [ would 
not any more than | would recom. 
mend a suit of armour to him whe 
wished to walk with case; the or- 
dinary habits being amply sufli- 
cient, A person who commits to 
memory is like a child sent of an 
errand, at every step it must re. 
peat ils message, there is nothing 
properly and radical'y made its 
own; change the words and the 
thing is vew. The man who reads 
a book with adtaniage, does not 
commit the werds to memory, but 
weighs their meaning, and thus 
judges of the sentiment or the fact. 
{tis the judgment, not the memory, 
which dignilies aman. Judgment 
is the glory that envelopes him, 
and which covers him with a man. 
tle of power ; it is this which puts 
a sceptre in his hands, to which 
every faculty, every passion, pays 
involuttary homage, and ready 
tribute. Suppose the sceptre to 
have fallen—suppose madness to 
have assumed the seat of judgment, 
and what then isthe man? ‘The 
memory is uninjured, but it is 
useless; a topical memory there. 
fore is not the basis of a sound an. 
derstanding, it<loes not grow out 
of it, and is but little aided by it, 
Av artificial memory, take whose 
system you please, while it sur- 
prises some aad mortifies others, 
enfeebles the possessor; it heaps 
upon him a load of heterogeneous 
materials, which oppress and rene 
der inactive ; but the man who has 
Cultivated his judgment is like a 
ship upow the ocean, the centre of 
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a vast circumference, every thing 
pointing towards him, while he 
moves on calm, serene, and digni- 
fied; not first in this direction, 
then in that, then stopping to ap. 
peal to his memory; bat hi¢ ob. 
ject is before him; and he refers 
to his judgment; here he obtains 
the means of possession; he hes 
no contrary opinions to reconcite, 
no doubts to enfeeble; he receives 
the counsel of others, but he de. 
cides for himself. A sound judg. 
nrent gives activity and force toall 
the other faculties, it commands 
and strengthens them. ‘The me. 
mory is not weak, if the judgment 
be strong; but the converse of 
this proposition is not always true. 
A well educated man’s memory is 
always sufficiently strong for his 
judgment; but suppose that, in 
the place of cultivating the me. 
mory, he were to cultivate one of 
these ; wou!d it not usurp the place 
of the understanding? He would 
be a drunkard, a debauchee, a 
miser, ot he might derive his cha- 
racter from some other passion ; 
but every honourable epithet would 
be withheld from soch an one. 
The man of memory does not rank 
among such, ouly because his pas. 


sion is not vicious, whilst this is 
the case with the memory. The 
judgment isan atem of deity with. 
in, and all besides is merely the 
casket ; the fadgment is not a given 
quantity, but is a gift put into our 
hands to improve; in childhood, 
the gift is small, but it increases in 
proportion to its cultivation. The 
great end of education is to 
strengthen the jadgment ; for this 
purpose mathematics, and meta. 
physics, are intended to, and ate 
useful; but many individuals have 
neither taste nor inclination for 
such stadies; to such (and indeed 
to all) [ recommend a plaw withia 
their reach, and ef wndeviating 
eflicacy. In every science there 
are standard books, read one of 
these books; at first it will not be 
comprehended, but read and dweth 
upon it, till it is well understood; . 
it may need a twentieth reading, 
but the effort will amply repay the 
trouble, by enlarging the capacity, 
and by making the future pursuit 
of the science easy. Where this 
plan has been practised, the mind 
has acquired more elevation, 
strength, and dignity, than by any 
other means | am acquainted with, 
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NEW MUSIC OF MERIT. 


“ Fifth Number of the Irish Me. 
lodies ;" the words by Tuomas 
Moore, Ese. the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Sir J. 
~« eal M.D. Price, 16s. 


WE think that among the beau. 
tiful airs that still remain unpub. 
lished, there are many superior in 
point of melody, and possessing the 
advantage of not being quite so 
hackneyed, which might have been 

iven, in preference to “* Alley 
Croker,” in the present collection ; 
aud however beautifal Mr. Moore's 


ideas may be, yet the manner ia 
which he has been obliged to dis- 
tort his lines, to make them answer 
so uncouth an air, has entirely 
dove away the effect; and we can- 
not (in spite of their beauty,) pre. 
vent ourselves from associating the 
idea of “* Poor Miss Bailey” with 
the burthen, every time it occurs : 
it reminds us of what Lord Byron 
relates of a romaick song he heard 
at Athens, which from the pecu- 
liarity of its metre, recalled to his 
miud “ A Captain bold in Mali. 
fax.” —We aresorry that such goud 
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thoughts are thrown away to so 
little parpose. However, we must 
acknowledge, it is almost time for 
talents even of the superior order 
Mr. M. possesses to flag, when such 
dry themes as the present are given 
him to exercise upon, Weare con. 
cerned to seé his versification re. 
duced to so low an ebb, as to be 
compelled to make poor wit “a 
sprite,” in order to jingle with his 
* quiver bright; and then tread. 
ipg on the others heels; as misfor. 
tunes but seldom come single, he 
is forced to make so unmelodious a 
combination, as ** Where’er they 
passa triple grass.”’——In fact, the 
entire of the words savour as much 
of the doggre! as the corrected— 
kirt all and crystal. 

In the mid hour of Night” — 
Sir J. Stevenson commences with a 
very characteristic symphony. Ln 
the accompaniment, bars 3 and 4 
of the song, we observe consecutive 
fifths; and in similar motion the 
same air is arranged for four voices, 
and the same inaccuracies occur in 
the voice parts, but the accompa. 
niment is right. We could hardly 
have imagined that Mr. M. would 
have suffered lines to have gone 
forth to the wor!d replete with such 
pure and unmixed nonsense, that 
not even the note from Montaigne 
concerning echo, will give it any 
otber character, 

One bumper at parting.”—The 
accompaniment is extremely good 
and in character, but the symphony 
is a little too chromatic®. It is 
one of the most sentimental Bac. 





* With respect to the major pert of 
th symph. nies of this and the preceding 
numbers, we cannot fee inate Sir John, 
ou preserviog the original character—it 
Mm ecasy to per rive, that he has made 
Haydn bis model; but however excusa- 
bie Haydn may be, Mor his irrelevant 
intiodue wis ty the Scottish airs as a 
fuicig.ci—S ¢ Jobn, from his long ren- 
county, cornet shicld hime 
like excuse, 
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chanalian songs we ever perused, 
and worthy of the writer. 

“*Tis the last Rose of Sum. 
mer,” has a gleam of Mr. Moore's 
ancient fire; there is a wild strain 
of melody pervades the eutire of 
the air, which he has seized in his 
best manner, and versified in a 
flowing mellifluous style—the same 
air is harmonised fur 4 voices, the 
combination is exceeding govd. 

* The young May Moon,”—We 
have to recapitulate our condemna. 
tion of bringing forward such hack. 
nied airs; and which, besides, do 
not contain the slightest degree of 
merit. We do vot think the words 
of it are quite the ** Dandy Or — 
this beautiful air bas been deemed 
worthy of being harmonized. 

“© The Minstrel Boy.” —It is im. 
possible for us to do justice to the 
beauty of the lines, tie * tearing 
chords asunder,” that they might 
“never sound in slavery,” is con. 
sonant with the feelings that per. 
vades the three first numbers of this 
work, and makes us grieve the more 
from seeing such so seldom—it is, 
(to make use of his own expression, ) 
*+a flash amid darkness.” We are 
compelled to give the same unqua- 
lified approbation to the music and 
arrangement of this. Sir John has 
harmonized it for three voices in his 
usual happy style. 

* The Valley lay smiling before 
me.”’— This really beautiful air, has 
a most delightful effect in F minor. 
In bars 1, 2, 3 & 8, Sir John has 
favoured us with a regular chain 
of fifths; the words are extremely 
good. 

** Oh! had we some bright litile 
Isle.’—The words and music both 
breathe a stream of mildest poesy. 

* Farewell but whenever you 
welcome the Hour,” is a very 
charming air, and well arranged 
for two voices, The words are ex. 


pressive of the auther’s feelings, 
and we have long observed that his 
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efforts succeed best where his own 
feelings are most concerned. 

** Oh! doubt not,” is arranged 
as a duet in a happy style ; the Bat 

eventh in the accented part of thy 
d bar, produces # most striking 
effect. Weare glad our poet has 
revoanced, in the words of this air, 
all ideas of roving; his true admi. 
rers would have wished it were a 
iltle sooner, 

** You remember Ellen.”—This 
is a simple bat beautiful air, and 
deserving of better words; in fact, 
itis too common-place a tale for 
any further comment. It has been 
handled by Sir John in a most mas- 
terly manner. 

* I'd mourn the Hopes that leave 
ime,”"—.We recognise this very 
plaintive and beautiful air as an 
old acquaintance, and think Sir 
John has done jt every possible 
justice. As we have commenced 
in speaking a little harshly, it gra. 
tifies us muchin concluding with 
unqualified approbation of this last, 
Fhe words are expressive of him. 
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self, and contain many allusions, 

which those who know his peculiar 

situation cannot fail of perceiving. 
antes { 

* The Milier and hie Men,’ A 
Melo-Drama, as performed at 
the Theatres Royal Covent Gare 
den and Crow.sireet. Musicby 
Hl. R. Bistor, Price 10s. 6d. _ 
THIS Melo-Drama, althoug 

trifiog in comparison to many @ 

Mr. Bishop’s works, has great 

claim to merit. The overtare com. 

mencing in C minor, possessed 
traits of originality, and is so con, 
trived, as to give great effect to the 
different iustenments, particularly 
the basoon and clarionet. The 
2d movement C major, Mr. B. hag 
modelled on Winter’s celebrat 

overture to Zara. Thelast moves 

ment (the subject adapted from a 

Bohemian air,) is arranged with 

taste. The glees, chorus, and ap. 

propriate airs, (particalarly the 
opening one,) are highly credita. 
bie to Mr. b's acknowledged tas 
lent. ‘ 





———a 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sia, 7 

THE followjug is the copy of 
an enigma, tke production of 
Miss Seward’s pen, whose letters 
are well known in the literar 
world, I have heard she left 
fifty pounds to any n who 
could solve it iv six mouths after 
its being written. If any ef your 
ingenious readers can elucidate it, 
it will gratify a considerable pum- 
ber of persons who have hitherto 
unsuccessfully racked their brains 
in nee bo its solution. I am 
unacquainted in what manner the 
answers (whatever they may be) 
can be proved; but should you 
deem the production worthy of 
iviterest, and a place in your 
Museum, it will not only, I con. 
Vor. I. 





ceive, be an agreeable puzzling- 
box to your readers, but atso oblige 
Your well. wisher 
ORO, 
Feb, 17, 1814. 
.» ACROSTIC, 
The noblest objeét in the work of art, 
The brigbtest scene that nature can impart, 
The point esseutial in a tenant's lease, 
The well known signal in the time of peace, 
The farmer's comfort when he drives the 
piongh, 
The soldier's duty and the Jover's vow, 
The planet seen betwee the earth aad sun, 
The prize that merit never yet bas won, 
The miser’s idol and the of Jews, 
‘The wife's ambition and the parson's dues 


Now, if your noble spirit can divine 


A corresponding word for every ling ; 
By the first letter will be clearly shewa 
z ancient city ofue small renown, 

r 
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FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


No. 1.—Evenwmme Dress. —PROCK of 
tuby velvet, superbiy ornamented with 
silver trimming; it is made a walking 
Jength, very short in the waist, and ex- 
tremely low in the neck; a stomecher 
front displays the shape to very great ad- 
vantage ; the trimming, #5 our readers 
will cee by the Plate, is put on narrow at 
the waist, and is gradually wider as it 
approaches the bottom of the dress. The 
trimming is vacommoenly light ard brau- 
tiful; it is composed of silver thread in 
the shape of small rosettes, and from the 
middle of each bar that is placed across 
the dress, depends a sma}i tassel, A row 
of rich parrow lace goes round the bo- 
om of the dress, and a very short epau- 

sleeve of ruby velvet is ornamented to 
correspond, White long sleeves of real 
hace, clasped at the wrist by bracelets of 
ruby velvet edged with pearl necklace 
god ear-rings, rubies or pearls, White 
hid gloves and slippers. Hair dressed 
in front iv a profusion of Tight loose 
curls, and fastened ap behind a-le-Grec- 
que by a small comb to correspoud with 
the necklace; the ends of the hind hair 
are suffered to fall in luxuriant ringlets 
in the neck. A euperb white lace veil 
thrown occasionally over the shoulders, 
finishes the dress. 

No. 2.—Moestwe Caantsce Dares, — 
Pelisse of the fashi nable blue cloth, 
fasteued down the front with small flaps, 
edeed with silk trimming to corfespond, 
if a Manver that is perfectiy novel, and 
that hes a very elegant effect; the cuff is 
also ornamented to correspond, A very 
small cottage beanet, composed of white 
satin, and of a most becoming aad novel 
shape ; the front, which is very smail, 
displays a rich quillicg of lace to corres- 
pod with the triple lace raff. The bon- 
net on one side comes down in a square 
end, avd the front is ornamented with 
White satin rivbend, which isso disposed 
as to have the appesrance of a small 
wreath of white flrwers; a white soft 
ribbend ties i i avery ful bow and-r 
the chia. Cloth half- boots to correspond 
with the dress, York tan gown, aud @ 
seol-chin muff sud tippet, finishes this 
dress. 


GENTRAL OBSERVATIONS, 
The gipsy maoctle iu scarlet, or 
exanpe clotb, is ip great cS imat on; 


the form is simply that of a country-wo- 
man’s cloak, except that itis every way 
smaller, and that the hood is made with 
scarcely any fullness; it is lined and 
trimmed with either ermine or swansdown, 
but the latter is highest in estimation, 
and has certainly a much lighter « ffect. 

With this mantle a small gipsy hat, of 
scarlet or orange velyet, is universally 
worn aver a gipsy mob ; in the form of the 
hat there is nothing particular, it is lined 
with white satin, and finished round the 
edge of the front with swansdown, and a 
richly figured soft ribband to correspond, 
tied under the let ear. 

The gipsy mob is composed of the 
finest white lace, and in form is very si- 
milar to a mob; the crown is of letting- 
in laces itis made to fit the head, and 
at each ear is a piece of letting-in lace, 
about a nail in breath, is left to tie ander 
the chin: these pieces are edged either 
with net platted, or narrow lace, and the 
ends tie in a very full bow exactly under 
the chin. 

For dinner dresses, cloth an’ velvet are 
universal. The tippet a-/a-Diane, which 
is just introduced, gives an air ot novelty, 
and, which is better, of delicacy, to the 
dinner dresses of the last month. This 
beautiful tippet, though only worn for 
dinner ‘parties, is perfectly appropriate 
to the fullest dress ; as well from the pe- 
culiar elegance of its form as from the 
expensive materials of which it is com- 
posed, We understand that though but 
just introduced jt is already digh in est- 
mation, and we think it is likely to be- 
come ap universal favourite. 

In full dress we have rot a single no- 
velt¥ to present our fair readers with, 
but the ensuing morth promises many, 
We cannot help, however, observing, 
that severe as the weather is, and careful 
as the ladies are fo guard against it ia 
their out-of-door costuthe, their bosums 
and sh -uldets continue as much as ever 
expored in full dress. 

The hair continucs to be dressed nearly 
as it was last month, ercept that it is 
more pasted on the forehead, and a little 
lighfer on the temples. 

We have seea some very e'egant novel- 
ties in preparations, but as they have 
not yet appeared, we are interdicted from 
Mebtiouivg them, 
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(FOR THE MONTHLY MUSEUM.) 
THE SELECTOR, No. II. 


CURTOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mrs. Martyr's Letter, the Morning after 
Miss Young's Marriage to Mr. Pope. 

DEAR MADAM, 

Permit me to be one of the first ia 
off-ring congratala ions. I have no doxbt 
of your happiness : for [ wilt confess, that 
if his oliness had attacked me, I shou'd 
not have had the resolitiun, «8 good a 
Protestant as fam, to die A Manrvr. 

ANSWER, 
DEAR MADAM, 

Accept my best thanks for your con- 
gratulations, This is aot an hour for 
criticisia. But [ will whisper softly to 
my friend, thet Pope's Essays are in 
perfect harmooy with Foung’s Night 
Thoughts. Yoers, &c. K. Por. 

— 
Letter from Queen Anne to the Marquis 
of Buckingham, in behalf of Sir Walter 
aleigh. 
Aona R, 
My kind Dogge. a 
If 1 bed aay power or credit with 
you, I pray you let me have a tria! of 
it at this time in dealing sincerely and 
earnestly wich the king that Sir Walter 
Raleigh's life may not be called in ques- 
tion. If you do it so that the success 
answer my expectation, assurss yourself 
that [ will take it extraord nary kindly at 
your hands, as | am one tat wish th you 
well, and desires you to continue «til as 
you have ben a true servant of your 
Muaster. 
= 


The punishment inflicted oa Sir Osborn 
Gifford, knight, deserves to be revorded, 
as a specimen of the severity exe:ted 
against such as dared to offend the kccle- 
siastical power, however exalted their 
situation in life, It is true, the misde- 
meanour was of no slight nature,as he sivle 
two Nuns from the Nunnery of Wiltva, 

“ Pirst, that he should never come 
within any hunnerie, or in the company 
ef a nunne; that three Sondayes woge- 


ther he should be whipped in the Parish. 


Chuich of Wilton, and as many times in 
the Market and Chareh of shaftsbery ; 
that be should fast a cetaine number of 
moneths; that he sbould not wear a 
shirt for three yeas: and, lastly, that le 
should not ay more take vpoo him the 
habite or title of a Kuight, but weare 
apparel of @ russet colour, vatill he bad 
spent three yrarg ii the Holy Land,” 


SWRARING. 


MANY words in the old English lan- 
guage (some of them now in use) are 
nothing but corrupt abbreviations of the 
most serious and solemn appea!s and as- 
Severations, as we must suppose them to 
have been originally, in the times whea 
the Roman Catholic religion was preva~- 
lent io this nation, Thas by the word 
"Odsoons and Zouns, Zoons, or Zounds, 
was meant originally by God's wounds and 
His wounds, So likewise by Osbud, and 
Blood-an-ouns, or Sblood. was designed, 
By God s blood, and His blood and wounds, 
ur His blood, Osbodikins is also notbing 
more than a corruption, or abbrevie- 
tion, of God's body and skin. ’Sdeath 
means His death, as morbleu, or morbieu, 
in the French language, is (par la) mort 
de Dieu.—Thornton’s Plautus, vol. i. 


— 

When the late Mr, Pye was made poet 
laureat, he received a large pacquet, one 
morning, with a broad seal and gilt wrap- 
per, which he, at flist, took to be some 
information relative to his office from the 
court—he, therefore, immedistely opened 
it, with great detiberatioa; when, to his 
surprise, he found only the following 


lines ; 


* Lines addressed to H. J. Pye, Eeq. the 
new-madé Poet Laurcat. 

** You a poet, Master Pye! 

—A Laueat too—Oh ! blast your eye, 

Why, u’se not half so good as I, 

No—that you bea’t, Master Pye.” — 

So far from taking offence at this ri- 
bairy, Mr. Pye not ouly laughed hesrtily 
at it—but stewed it to all bis friends— 
and, we believe, kept the original to the 
last. 

— 
CELEBRATED CAIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


Tuis coustry has produced many Ite- 
rary artisans, formers’ boys, milk-wo~ 
men, and others, whe enjoy some popu- 
lari:y of fame: but not ome chimaey-~ 
sweeper occurs jn the list. Hoilaod bad 
the gory of producing the most cele- 
brated of chimvey-sveepers, He wroie 
in Latin, acder the same Beronicius, a 
poem, in two cantos, entitled, Georgar- 
chontomachia: it bes an insurrection 
of the peasaots against the barons, and 
was printed et Middelburg, is ostave, 
during the sear 1766. 
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LITE. is bot a fer'rish drenm 

Of pains and joys that seen are o'er ; 
Fiecting 2s the mvon’s pale beam, 

Glancing on the silent shore. 
Life ix but a train of woes 

From the cradle to the tomb ; 
Frow its outset to its close, 

Clouded o’er with darksome gloom. 
Sorrow, misery and pain, 

Oo ovr joyful hours attend ; 
And for happiness in vain 

Wretched mortals bere attend, 
Happiness we all pursue ; 

Avd we think ‘tis graspt to-day ; 
But the rainbow’s varied hue 

Does vot fade so quick a*ay, 
Like a hark by tempest tost 

Ona the bosom of the main 3 
Rigging torn and rudder last, 

Strives to make a port ip vain, 
Like aselitary wave, 

Borne against the sounding shores ; 
Now gevile as the -ilent grave, 

Now rough as the rude tempest’s roar. 
Vanishing like mists of morn 

Before the glorious rising sun ; 
Leaves us hapless and forlorn, 

Ere one half our course is run, 
Happiness then seek not here, 

From our grasp away it flies ; 
Let us strive to seck it—Where ! 

In the realms beyond the skies. 

M.S. 8, 


= 
REFLECTIONS 


Of a Bon-Vivant on Death and a future 
State. 


la Mort nous guétie ; et quand ses loix 
Nous wnt enfermes, une fois, 
Au sion dane foe profonde ; 
Adieu | bon vin et bons repas ! 
Ma «science pe trouve pas 
Des cabarets en Vautre monde, 


TRANSLATED. 
Death doggs us ; and when once bis paw 
Tins made us subject to bis law 
And to the place of darkness hurled ; 
A:lieu! good eating and good drinking ! 
For | can't tad, with all my thinking, 
Hotels or clubs in Gi’ other werld, 
Roam Hoop, 
 —— 
THE KOLIAN HARP, 
hy 8. Dacre. 
Thot Harp antouh'd by mortal hands, 
Like Jove, cach gerutle beart commands, 





Awakes the soul, illumes its fires, 
With fancy warms, with thought inspires. 


Lit the light breeze salute the strings, 
And every note in concert rings ; 
So woman’s angel smilie must give 
The spell that bids each feeling live. 
The breeze flits by—the music’s o'er, 
The syren strain allures a0 more 5 
And leve’s bright flower as quickly fliea— 
It buds, it blossoms, droops, and dies. 
ay 
INSCRIPTION 
On the Monument of a Newfoundland 
og: 
By Lord Brnon. 


When some proud son of man returns to 
earth 

Unkcown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of 
wae, 

And storied urns record who rests below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have 
heen ;: 

But the poor dog, in fife the firmest 
friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to de- 
fend ; 

Whose honest heart is stil) his master’s 
own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for 
him alone, 

Unhonour'd falls, unnotic’d all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on 


earth : 

While man, vain insect ! hopes to be for- 
given, 

And claims himself @ sole exclusive 
heaven. 


Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debas’d by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with 
disgust, 

Degraded mass of animated dust ! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship ail » 
cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit | 

By nature vile, ennobled but by aame, 

Each kindred brate might bid thee biush 
for shame. 

Ye! who perchauce behold this simple 


ura, 

Pass on—it honours nove you wish te 
mourn: 

Te mark a friend’s remains these stones 
arise, 


I aever kuew but one, and here he lies, 
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DRAMATIC siRiCTURES, 


— ee 


THEA TRE-ROYAL. 


January 27. A new Comedy called 
First Impressions, or Trade in the West, was 
presented, If this play contained any 
novelty, we were not eo happy as to dis- 
cover it, and if any spirit ic was com- 
pletely loston us. A wealthy citizenliv- 
ing at the west end of the town ; a second 
wile quite a woman of fashion; a daugh- 
ter oy the former wife; are characters 
that have trod the boards for many a long 
year. The father designs to g aed his 
daughter toa Mr. Sapling—a booby of 
gy, oe father’s Lay has fallen on 

: The young "s affections, are, 
however, to make out the play—fixed on 
another lover—a gentleman, poor, in debt 
to her father, a politician, and a ker, 
This character ourt) calohee 
Sapling, is arrested in the field, aud 
hence some difficulties, An old lady and 
4 scientific leman, are v 
and very trifing i yet pang ph redicule 
chrowa ea knowledge was fair 
There are other love plots, as 
of a lady, nowa widow, whose Firs Jm- 
coe had been in favour of a prior 

er toher husbaod :—while a you 


e 


leey Ron Scotland wv had been married 
to ’ 
‘Sarah mamren ra Me: 


eumes a new course. An addition to the 






conflict between love and ambition, but 
the former is for the present triumphant, 
and Lunenborgh determines to marry 
Spaleite, pcre It is in some time 
discovered by the instrumentality of Gre- 
gory, a faubful follower of St, Ever- 
mond’s, that a marked familiarity existe 
berween Lunenburgh and Adelaxe, aud 
her family having some suspicions that it 
is not ebaoghemg nature, oy enn 
into deep ct aA frogrest - 
ever, for Adelaide reaches the father from 
Count Walstein, a nobleman whose con- 
nection promises « solace for all the byf- 
fets of fortune, and a ray of i 


breaks in nee the pear eve The fain 
one rejects t — prt bo yn 
os ‘at my: Say nary 
unges t imo t . 
tal agony, but jally seks Toe 
becomes quite deliri Adelaide hber- 
self, though her woe arises from another 
cause, is not less miserable. She has ap 
mterview with ber supposed husband, in 
which he acquaints her that she is reall 
dishonoured, the ceremony by whi 
they were united being a fictitious 
Nothing cao equal her 
distraction,—The ill fated Adelaide pre- 
sents herself to her afflicted parents, and 
tells her sorrowful tale. Their j 
is unmuigated, and her namye' determines 
to set out oa an expedition of vengeance 
against the destreyer of his peace. Ade- 


: [aide is doubsful with regard so. what he 


shall do, aad with frantic disiracjion 


calls upon every to save his life, ¢ 
pons 5 be spared she geile ‘saan 

rgh in the mean time comes 
across her, and a 
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fore that can take place,—at which time 
we think a little pruaing may rack it in & 
ecale with the best of our modern trage- 
die—A_ number of opinions have come 
to our hands; but we shall not give pub- 
licity to any until after a second heartug ; 
some of the writers may be then induced 
to do it that justice which we think 
from what we taw it imperiously des 
mands, 
Though in our dramatic strictures we 
do not feet ourselvés bound to extend our 
views beyond the precincts of Dublin, yet 
there are occasions in which we may be 
allowed to deviate from the rule usually 
adhered to. Soch an opportanity offers 
itself at pretent. The Belfast Theatre, 
which now oe he the only provincial 
company ia the kiogdom, seems resolved 
co emulate her elder sister, Unaccus- 
tomed as we are here ro the exhibition of 
a new piece, with the exception of the 
above, t which we understand one that 
has not been presented on any Theatre 
whatéver, we cannot but hear with sur- 
prise, not unmixed ‘witha small share of 
envy and seif-debasement, that a Melo- 
Dranta, entirely new, on a national sub- 
ject, and the production of a native, has 
een represented on that stage,and receiv- 
ed with the applause due to the early 
dawnings of native talent. 
ay we allade to is called “ Xuthleen 
O’ Neil,” and isannounced asthe production 
ofalady now an inhabitant of Belfast. The 
su is of a domestic nature, founded 
on an occurrence supposed to have hap- 
ed in the O'Neil family soon after the 
celebrated battle of Clontarf. Alchough 
it is in our power togive a detailed account 
of the narrative, we must at present de. 
cline it, and confine ourselves to a few 
general remarks. The characters are for the 
most part well dra wu add strongly mark- 
ed; the sentiments natural, affecting, 
often bold and enthusiastic, sometimes 
almost sublime. ‘The songs are poetical 
and well adapted to the music, and the 
selection of airs is excellent ; that of the 
finale is particularly animating. Although 
tut a first attempt, and the wriassisted 
production of a woman, we should feel 
ourselves bound in justice, not only to 
ourselves and to our readers, but even to 
the fair aathoress,to notice what we deem 
fauits, did not the same morives that 
oblige us to pass over its beauties, bind us 
to draw the veil of silence over its defects, 
Were it not for this we should not hesitate 
from performing this unpleasant part of 
our office, becadse by so doing, we might 
in some degree add to the perfection of 
another piece of the tame writer, which 
we are informed, will s00p eutdbligh bes 
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character as a dramatist above the power 
of harsh criticism. One error only we 
shall remark at present. A knight is in- 
troduced as doing homage to his rior 
lord, and the form of the ceremonial 
displayed at large. The act of homage 
is a teudal institution, and could not have 
been introduced into Ireland previously 
to the Saxon invasioh ander ag? bag 

The piccé was well got up by the ma- 
hager (our old favourite Talbot) and all 
the characters d according to the 
most authentic descriptions of the ancient 
Irish costume, 

Such an exertion to foster native genius 
is in itself deserving of mych praise, and 
highly worthy of imitation nearer bome. 

e trust the example will not be losr. 
And if we are not misinformed, an oppor- 
tunity at present occurs to the nan 
of our own theatre to prove they aré 
equallyready to give scope to the ralents of 
their countrymen, as a dramatic piece on a 
ee counected with the ancient roman- 
tic history of {reland, is now, and we have 
reason to believe, has been for some time 
in the manager's hands for perusal. We 
have some reason for believing, that it is 
not totally destitute of merit, and there- 


fore sincerely hope it will be allowed a 
fair trial at the bar of the public. 
THE MILLER AND ‘His MEN. 


(Concluded. ) 

In his passage from Kelmar’s the Miller 
encounters Claudine, who he conveys by 
force to the cavern through the secret 
pass ; her cries cause the Count and Karl 
to follow ; they however miss the Miller 
and are afterwards lured to the cot of 
Ribber, and by the Miller's in arg 
about to enter jast as Kelmar (who bas 
brought an armed force fo the assistance 
of the Count) enters and discovers thé 
Miller tobe the robber Wolf. A pursuit 
tow takes place, and a dreadful combat is 
fought between Wolf and the of 
the guard.—Wolf now 
closely pressed disc esa ‘at Kart, 
which me him, and cuts - \ 

ing up the draw pee the 
Coors pany now enter, and Wolf threa- 
tens to divpatch Claudioe if he and ‘his 
band are not suffered to pass free. Dri- 
ten to despair, he is on the point of put- 
ting his threat in execution, rR 504 
thaire rescues her by dis a pistol 
nies ole lage suid ; now let 
own t i escape, 4 
sued by the banditti, when Lothoire lites 
a jrain which cates with the ma- 
gazine of in the cave under the 
mill, and which he, with the assistance 
Of Ravina, have ed outside the 


cavern. This produces’s most tremendous 
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explosion. The Miller and his diabolical 


crew are indulged with some sothersets 
in the air, amid burning rafters, mill- 
stones, sacks of flour, &c, &c. 

On the | 4th inst, the Comic Pantomine 
of the White Cat ; or, Harlequin in Fairy 
wood was got up here. The followingis 
a sketch of the plot :— 

Prince Paladore being ovt hunting, 
loses his companions, and mistaking his 
way, wanders into a gloomy forest, where 
being benighted, he repeatedly sounds his 
horn, in hopes of bringing some one to 
his assistance. 

Alarmed by a thunder-storm, he endea- 
vours to return, but the lightniny flashing 
full in his face, everpowers him, and he 
throws himbelf on a bank, in despair. 

He is aroused by the sound of voices, 
proceeding from invisible sprites, and is 


surprised on “ to pod oery 
a the weather. cof of decay- 
ed trees transform themselves to the word 
“ Fairy,”—by which he understands he 
is in Fairy wood, the resort of Good and 


a Genii, iled by the voi 

is ears are again assa the voices, 
which bid him observe a Fiery > 
and follow it.—He obeys, and the meteor 
leads him to a castle on the wood-side, 
und enters the portal. 

The Prince here hesitates, and seems 
undetermined whether he shall follow or 
desist, when he is again enjoined by one 
Of the voices to persevere. 

He resolves te explore the castle, but, 
when in the act of entering, is attacked 
by the Guardian Dragon ©: avi 
mi, which after a dreadful conflict he 
subdues, and enters the castie trium- 
phantly. ‘ 

He paces the building till he arrives in 
an elegant saloon, inhabited by none but 
Cats, Strack at their appearance, he 1 
about to draw his sword, which they de- 
tire him to withhold, The Chief, /a 
White Cot» telling him their dispositions 
are friendly, and trpsts that Ais will prove 
the same ; th him refreshments, 
of which he partakes ; and offers to serve 
them in return, , 
' The White Cat accepts the offer, tellin 
him it can only be done by cutting 
head. Perilous as this may appear, he is 
at length indyeed to comply, and reluc- 
tantly performs the office. But as “ Out 
of Evil comes good,” so this was the only 
alternative to regain a long lost human 
form, of which Fairy Arborella and 
her attendant Genii had long been depriv- 


ed, by the Evil Genius inhabiting that 
them to Cats. 
in ber triumph over 


castle, 
arbortlle ex 
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her adversary, and tells the Prince an un- 
eqitalled beauty shall be his reward; but 
before he can possess her securely, he 
must overcome arival: and to accomplish 
which he must assume anosher garb, 
She then transforms him to Harlequin, 
and, inve tihim with a Magic Sword, 

Harlequin is now conducted by the 
Goi to the garden of the enchanted casile. 

re releases the Columbine and conducts 
them in safety out. 

The enchanted Ellogena now enters, 
and finding his plans frustrated, and the 
lovers flown, rises three attendant spirits 
to follow and briag them again into hiv 
power. They take the form of Lover, 
Pantaloon, and Clown. " 

The Pantomimical pursuit thea com- 
mences, and is carried many 
scenes, architectural and pict ue, 
werden on Ae variety of tricks 
and mechanical changes, till the lovers 
are united their guardian Genii, in 
splendid t Temple. 

This piece, as well as the former, has 
been got up by Mr. Cooke ; aud certainly 
as far as the liberality of the Manager 
wouid allow, does Mr. Cooke great cre- 
dit. His Grindoff, is an excelient piece 
of serious acting; —~and his tricks co 
micallity in jatter Pantomine arg 
truly original. 

Being rather stinted for room this month, 
we shail merely mention that Mr. and 
and Mrs. C. Kemble have been engaged 
aie ae pede we would 
not wish to give an reports af 
their, cab dombars ing, we 
shall defer our critiques until the next 
month. 


Drama. 


CASTLE CONCERTS, 
We are extremely gratified by havi 

it in our to announce the st 
of musical talent, which the taste of 
Grace the Duchess of Dorsett has concen- 
trated at the Castle Concerts, which have 
just commenced. The 

ects the highest 
Our limits 
into parti s, - 
from mentioning 
T. Cook, which ha 
sanguine expectations. 
isjeaies to pass over the merits of Messrs. 
Spray,Weyman,and ; suffice it to 
that they acquitted ves in 
usual exquisite matiner. Though last, 
least in our esteem, Mrs. Cooke and Miss 
Cheese ; we cannot find adequate terms to 
express oor high approbation of their 
abilities, and are sorry we cannot at pre- 
sent do more than pay our meed of praue 
in this cussory managr, 
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fore that can take place,—at which time 
we think a little pruning may rank it ina 
scale with the best of our modern trage- 
dies. A nomber of opinions have come 
to our hands; but we shall not give pab- 
licity to any until after a second hearing ; 
some of the writers may be then iaduced 
to do it that justice which we think 
from what we saw it imperiously de« 
mands. 
Though in our dramatic strictures we 
do not fect ourselvés bound to extend our 
views beyond the precincts of Dublin, yet 
there are occasions in which we may be 
allowed to deviate from the rule usually 
adhered to. Such an opportunity offers 
itself at pretent. The Belfast ‘Theatre 
which now ee the only provincial 
company in the kiogdom, seems resolved 
to emulate her elder sister, Unaccus- 
tomed as we are here ro the exhibicion of 
a new piece, with the exception of the 
above, t which we understand one that 
has not Bete presented on any Theatre 
whatever, we caanot but hear with sur- 
ite, not unmixed ‘witha small share of 
envy and self-debasement, that 2 Melo- 
Dranta, entirely new, on a national sub- 
ject, and the production of a native, has 
represented on that stage,and receiv- 
ed with the applause due to the early 
dawnings of native talent. 
Theplay we allade to is called “ Xuthleen 
O° Neil,” and isannounced asthe production 
ofalady now an inhabitant of Belfast. The 
subject is of a domestic nature, founded 
ou an occurrence supposed to have hap- 
in the O'Neil family soon after the 
celebrated battle of Clontarf. Although 
it is inour power togive a detailed account 
of the narrative, we must at present de- 
cline it, and confine ourselves to a few 
general remarks, The characters ate for the 
most part well dra wu and strongly mark- 
ed; the sentiments natural, affecting, 
often bold and enthusiastic, sometimes 
almost sublime. ‘The songs are poetical 
and well adapted to the music, and the 
selection of airs is excellent ; that of the 
finale is particularly animating. Although 
but a first artenypt, and the unassisted 
production of a woman, we should feel 
ourselves bound in justice, not only to 
ourselves and to our readers, but even to 
the fair authoress,to notice what we deem 
fauits, did not the same morives that 
oblige us to pass overits beauties, bind us 
to draw the veil of silence over its defects, 
Were it not for this we should not hesitate 
rom performing thie un sant of 
) te office, beculed lho seve we wight 
in some degree add to the perfection of 
another piece of the ¢ume writer, which 


we are informed, will 900p eutabligh beg 





character as a dramatist above the power 
of harsh criticism. One error only we 
shall remark at present. A knight is in- 
troduced as doing homage to his superior 
lord, and the form of the ceremonial 
displayed at large. The act of homage 
is a feudal institution, and could not have 
been introduced ingo Ireland previously 
to the Saxon invasion onder Heary If. 

The piece was well got up by the ma- 
hager (our old favourite Talbot) and all 
the characters dressed according to the 
most authentic descriptions of the aucient 
Irish costume, 

Such an exertion to foster native genius 
is in itself deserving of mych praise, and 
highly worthy of imitation nearer home. 

e trust the example will not be lost, 
And if we are not misinformed, an oppor- 
tunity at present occurs to the managers 
of our own theatre to prove they are 
equallyready to give scope to the ralents of 
their countrymen, as a dramatic piece on a 
subject connected with the ancient roman- 
tic history of {reland, is now,and we have 
reason to believe, has been for some time 
in the manager's hands for We 
have some reason for believing, that it is 
not totally destitute of merit, and there- 
fore sincerely hope it will be allowed a 
fair trial at the bar of the public. 

THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 

{ Concluded. ) 

In his passage from Kelmar’s the Miller 
encounters Claudine, who he conveys by 
force to the cavern th the secret 
pass ; her cries cause the Count and Karl 
to follow ; they however miss the Miller 
and are afterwards lured to the cot of 
Ribber, and by the Miller's invitation are 
about to enter jast as Kelmar (who hae 
brought an armed force (oO the assistance 
of the Count) enters and discovers thé 
Miller to be the robber Wolf. A pursuit 
now takes place, and a dreadful combat is 
fought between Wolf and the Captain of 
the guard. —Wolf now himeelf 
closely pressed discharges a at Kart, 
which misses him, and cuts off the pursuit 
ty Pulling up the draw bridge. All the 

at's party now enter, and Wolf threa- 
tens to dispatch Claudine if he and his 
band are not suffered to pass free. Dri. 
ven to despair, he is on the point lr 
ting hie threat in execution, when 
thaire feseuts her by di a pistol 
Gowntihe Bridge ond ; now let 
own t i e '° 
weed by the Bandieth, when Sathipirt Anes 
ajrain which cates with the ma- 
gazine of in the cave under the 
mill, and which he, with the assistance 
of Ravina, have ed outside the 


cavern. This produces's most tremendous 
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etplosion. The Miller and his diabolical 
crew are indulged with some somiersets 
in the air, amad burning rafters, mill- 
stones, sacks of flour, &c, &c. : 

On the | 4th inst, the Comic Pantomine 
of the Whire Cat ; or, Harlequin in Fairy 
wood was got up here. The followings 
a sketch of the plot :— 4 

Prince Paladore being ovt hunting, 
loses his companions, and mistaking his 
way, wanders into a gloomy forest, where 
being benighted, he repeatedly sounds his 
horn, in hopes of bringing some one to 
his assistance. 

Alarmed by a thunder-storm, he éndea- 
vours to return, but the lightning flashing 
full in his fece, ev him, and We 
throws himbelf on a bank, in despair. 

He is aroused by the sound of voices, 
proceeding from invisible sprites, and is 
surprised on ie to behold the — 
sigerser —a country 2 m, 
and the weather of decay- 

ed trees transform themselves to the word 
“ Fuiry,”"—by which he understands he 
is in Fairy wood, the resort of Good and 
Evil Genii. ek ; 

His ears are again assailed by the voices, 
which bid him observe a Fiery Meteor, 
and follow it.—He obeys, and the meteor 
leads him to a castle on the wood-side, 
and enters the portal. 

The Prince here hesitates, and seems 
undetermined whether he shall follow or 
desist, when he is again enjoined by one 
of the voices to persevere, 

He resolves te explore the castle, but, 
when in the act of entering, is attacked 
by the Guardian of the Evil Ge- 
iti, which after a dreadful conflict he 
subdues, and enters the castie trium- 
phantly. : ‘ 

He paces the building till he arrives in 
an elegant saloon, inhabited by none bat 
Eats. Strack at their appearance, he 
about to draw his sword, which they de- 
tire him to withhold. The Chief, /a 
White Cot}, telling him thcir dispositions 
are friendly, and trpsts that Ais will prove 
the same ; they bring him refreshments, 
of which he partakes ; and offers to serve 
them in return, | . 
' The White Cat accepts the offer, tellin 
him it can only be done by cutéing #' 
head. Perilous as this may appear, he is 
at length induced to comply, and reluc- 
tantly performs the office. But as “ Out 
of Evil comes good,” so this was the only 
alternative to regain a long lost human 
form, of which the Fairy Arborella and 
her attendant Genii had long been depriv- 
ed, by the Evil Genius _ abiting that 
castle, by transforming t to Cats. 
Arborclla exulfs in ber triumph over 
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her adversary, and tells the Prince an une 
eqttalled beauty shall be his reward; but 
before he can possess her securely, he 
must overcome arival: and to accomplist 
which he must assume another garb, 
She then transforms him to Harlequin, 
and, inve tihim with a Magic Sword. 

Harlequin is now conducted by the 
Genii to the garden of the enchanted casile. 

¢ releases the Columbine and conducts 
them in safety out. 

The enchanted Ellogena now enters, 
and finding his plans frustrated, and the 
lovers flown, rises three attendant spirits 
to follow aud briag them again into hie 
power, They take the form of Lover, 
Pantaloon, ana Clown. , 

The Pantomimical pursuit thea com- 
mences, and is carried through many 
scenes, architectural and pi 


picturesq 
and pre es with a variety of erfcke 
and m ical changes, till the lovers 
are united their guardian Genii, in » 
splendid tr Temple. 


This piece, as well as the former, has 
been got u by Mr. Cooke ; aud certainly 
as far as the liberality of the Manager 
would allow, does Mr. Cooke great cre- 
dit. His Grindoff, is an excelient piece 
of serious acting; ~and his tricks Com 
micallity in Jatter Pantomine arg 
truly original. 

Being rather stinted for room this month, 
we shail merely mention that Mr. and 
and Mrs. C. Kemble have been engaged 
here fora short time; and as we would 
not wish to give any garbled reports af 
their, and the other acting, we 
shall defer our critiques entil the aext 
month. 


CASTLE CONCERTS. 

We are extremely gratified by i 
it in our er to announce the st 
of musical talent, which the tase of 
Grace the Duchess of Dorsett has concen- 
trated at the Castle Concerts, which have 
just commenced. The re- 
flects the highest credit upon Mr, Duncan. 
Our limits prevent us 
into particulars, but cannot 
from mentioning the vocal efforts of 
T. Cook, which have 
sanguine expectations. 
injustice to pass over the merits of 
a! ap ae pays to ea) 
that they acquitred ves in their 
usual exquisite manner. Though last, not 
least in our esteem, Mrs. Cooke and Miss 
Cheese ; we cannot find adequate terms to 
express our high approbation of their 


abilities, and are 
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RETROSPECT OF THE AFFAIRS OF EUROPE, 


(Continued from page 254. ) 
cee 
Monthly Museum Office, 26th February, 1814. 


The object, for which Marshal St. Cyr 
had been left with about $2,000 men in 
the city of Dresden, when so large a body 
of troops would have bees of the utmost 
advantage to Bonaparte at the battle of 
Leipsic, bas been a matter of consider- 
able discussion ; but a Balletin, published 
at Paris on the 29th of Oct, 1812, affords 
a clue to untavel the mystery of such a 
deviation from what would appear to be 
a measure of obvious policy, naparte 
having on the 8th and 9h of Oct. obtained 
possession of the bridges, over the Elbe 
at Dessau, at Aken, and at Wartemburg, 
intended to cross the river with his whole 
force—to maneuvre upun the right baak 
from Hambargh to Dresden—to threaten 
Potsdam and Berlin, and to be ready to 
gake instant advantage of avy injudicious 
movement which the Allies might . 
For this pur Boraparie had abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions and war- 
hike stores the fortress of Magdeburgh, 
which he intended to use ae the centre of 
his operations. But on the 1th of Oct, 
just as Bonaparte was going to put his 
desiyns into execution, he received the 
intelligence of the defection of Ravaria, 
and of the march ofa large corps of 
Bavarian and Austrian troops towards the 
lower Rhine for the purpose of inter- 
cepting his communications with France, 
and cf cutting off his retreat, if he should 
eseape from the main Allied army that 
was marching to encircle him, The 
intelligence not only prepared Bonaparte 
for the defection of the minor States of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, but 
disconcerted the whele system of his 
policy; and he was reduced tothe necessity 
of sustaining # general action without 
the assistance of the two corps, com- 
manded by Marshal St. Cyr, that garri- 
soned Dresden, and that could not, on 
account of the Allied troops stationed 
between Dresden and Leipsic, even make 
an xttempt to joim the French Emperor. 

When the Ailies were preparing to 
encircle Benaparte’s army at Leipsic, a 
lar c corps under the command of Gen, 
Lenmgescn apd General Tolstoy was lett 


behind for the purpose of biockading 
Dresden. This corps consisted of about 
40,000 men, bn it was deemed to be 
nec to bring General Benni 
ah 2 chacitarable partion of the ames 
towards Leipsic, the blockading force 
under General Tolstoy was reduced to 
about 18000 men, arshal St. Cyr, 
taking advantage of the departure of Gen. 
Bennigsen, attacked Genera) Tolstoy on 
the 17th of October—defeated him with 
considerable loss—took 20 pieces of can- 
non and 4000 prisoners, and drove the 
remainder into Bohemia. The result of 
the battle of Leipsic, however, enabled 
the Allied Monarchs, to send Gen Klenau 
with a considerable body of troops to 
Dresden, to whom Marshal St. Cyr ca- 
pitulated sfter an ineffectual attempt on 
the 6th of November, to cross over to the 
right bank of the Elbe, and after another 
ineflectual attempt to proceed to "Torgau 
along the left bank on the 10th of the same 
month. The capitulation consisted of 14 
Articles, by which the French consented 
to surrender, as prisoners of war, on con- 
dition of being allowed to return to 
France under astipulation that they should 
not serve against the Allies for six months, 
and that an equal number of prisoners 
taken from the Allies should be restored 
in etchange. The first division of St, 
Cyr’s corps left Dresden for France on 
the 12th of November, but the Comman. 
der inChief,Prince Schwartzenberg, hav- 
ing refused to ratify the capitulation, the 
French Marshal had only the choice of 
being re-instated in all his former positions, 
or of being marched with his whole arm 
as prisoners of war into Bohemia. He 
chose the latter, protesting against so 
flagrant a breach of faith. 

The surrender of St. Cyr’s army wag 
a most important event, as it compictely 
destroyed the power of Bonaparte in 
Germany, and enabled the Crown Privce 
of Sweden to subdue the Danes and te 
drive Marshal Davoust with his corps into 
Hamburgh for refuge. No treachery bas 
been imputed to the French Marshal on 


this occasion, but there are many circum- 




















stances which prove that he acted without 
thought a foresight even of the meanest 


kind. The French Marshal all that 
he was forced to capitulate for the want 
of ammunition and provisions, but the 
eicuse operates as an accusation against 
him on the ground of common prudence. 
When Marshal St. Cyr drove General 
Tolstoy on the 17th of Oct. into Bohemia, 
and when the Allies had not any other 
force near Dresden to im his move- 
ments, he knew that he only provi- 
sions for ten days. He should not then 
have delayed—he should have marched 
along the Kibe—there was then no force 
on either bank of the river sufficient to 
oppose his » but instead of pro- 
ceeding to Magdeburgh and thence to 
the position occupied by Marshal Davoust, 
he remained inDresdea 'till the Allies had 
accumulated so great a force as prevented 
the possibility of such a movement. 
Whereas if he had immediately after the 
defeat of Tolstoy, marched along the Elbe 
and formed a junction with Marshal 
Davoust and the Danes, their united 
strength amounting, at the lowest com- 
putation, te about 100,000 men, when 
the garrisons of Torgau and Wittenburgh 
should be included, would have been 
sufficient to secure to them complete mi- 
litary possession of the North of Ger- 
many. [t may seem to be even a pro- 
bable circumstance that their united force, 
which would amount to upwards of 100,000 
veteran troops, occupying a formidable 
position and deriving their supplies from 
the fertile duchies of Holstein and Sieswiz, 
would have prevented the Allied Sove- 
reigns from crossing the Rhine, or from 


Addenda. 


making an attempt to to Paris, 
lest if any disaster dboulll befal the Crown 
Prince, not only would Berlin become the 
prey of the Victors, but the return of the 
Allies into Germany might be cut off, and 
the French Emperor have the extra- 
ordinary fortune, which characterized the 
reign of the most illustrious monarch that 
ever sat on the throne of England, of 
keeping at his court two Monarchs in cap- 
tivity. 
[The subject, as the Reader will be 
aps so candid as to acknowledge, 
is examined in a manner, very dif- 
ferent from the mode in which poli- 
tical topics are investigated, either by 
the Diurnal Press, or in Monthly Pub- 
lications. It is the intention of the 
Proprietors to make the Mowray 
Mossum not only 4 faithful Chro- 
nicle of the important events which 
convulse a but a usefal guide 
to the Pablic for the formation of a 
dispassionate and impartial opinion 
on the nature and tendency of every 
great result, which has occurred, or 
which may occur during the war.— 
The mass of foreign intelligence 
that has been received during this 
Month is nee but the 
documents which have appeared on 
either side are too intricate, and too 
important to be examined at present, 
with that care ehich the attainment 
of the trath would require, In the 
next Number, however, the public 
will fied a Retrospect of Foreiga 
Affairs, which at least shall possess 
the merit of accuracy and impar. 
tiality. ] 








DUBLIN. 


Commission Inrecucence, Monday, 
Feb. 21.—Counsellor Hatebel appeored 
im Court, to take his trial for the alleged 
wourder of Heery Morley, Eeq. in a duel, 
the circumstance of which uafor.unate 
occurrence are fresh in the public mind. 
The Rev. Doctor M’*Key, the father-in- 
Jew of Mr. Morley, appesred in Cort, 
aod the triai’s proceeding, upon 
the ground that Mr. Hatchel bad not com- 

with the rule of the Court in sach 
Cases, requifing @ previous surrender of 
his person for fourteen days prior to trial. 
He observed thathe made this objection 
from no feeling of animosity, or impres- 
sion unfavourable to the conduct of Mr. 
H tchei, in the unfortunate affair, but 
from asense of duty to make every mi- 
sute inguiry into all the circumstances, 


which, he had no doubt, would be nothing 
disadvantageous to Mr. Hatchel.—Baron 
George regretted that Doctor M‘Key’s 
objections were impe.ative on the Court ; 
and, without masing a preceden’, he 
could not refuse his compliance. Of 
course, Mr. H.’s trial is postponed till 
next Commission. ‘Ti e Court, which was 
inuch crowded, was greatly interested ia 
the mtter, from the arance and 
amiable character of Mr. Hatchel. Mr. 
= a was immediately admitted to 

Counsel for the Prose -wtion—Char'és 
Ball, Esq.—Ageat, H. Jobosou, Exq. 

For Mr. Hatchel—Messrs. Penuefa- 
ther, O’Driscol, and M‘Nally; Ageut, 
Patrick Delany, Exq. 
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A new revenue schooner, was launched 
at Ringsend, on the {2d inst. She is 
pierced for 16 guns, and is one of the 
neatest and most beautiful models, ever 
built in this kingdom. She was planned 
by Mr, Anthony Hill, jun. and bailt and 
fiuished under his immediate inspection. 
Her form aod symmetry, breath, the ar- 
tist throughout, and redound coasidera- 
bly to his credit and abilities, 

The bridge of Derry eas carried away 
by the ice on the 6th inst. [t was re, 
markable for its excellent and curious 
workmanship. It was evtirely constructed 
of wood, in North America, by Lemuel 
Cox, a native of Boston, who transported 
itecross the Atiaatic, and erected it in 
the year 1790. 

It is now determined, that the new 
Post-office is to be erected on the waste 
g vund in Sackville-street, which wil! be 
@ great ornament to that part of tire 
ony. 

The vallies beneath the lofty moun- 
tains of Kippure, were at ihe begiv- 
niwg of this moath comp'etely choaked 
with snow; it exhibited a troy pictures- 
que and awful scene ; the duifis were from 
5 to 100 feet, formed in regular grada- 
tion from the base to ithe summit, inso- 
much that the country arouad appeared 
like a desert filled with enow. the south 
side of this mountain is the source of the 
Rivse Tifley, and on themorth side springs 
the copious and ever flowing stream of 
the Dedder, whies supplies the metrepo- 
lis of this k-ngdom with that element of 
hfe, The habitants of these hoary re- 
gions were in amiserable siate, many-had 
been immured in their cabins six and 
seven days before they were relieved, 
Tue toss of sheep is innumerable-the 
grouse and bares are alavust destroyed, 
aod numbers of sach as weathered: out 
the sform fell by the relentless hand of 
the poachets. 

On Wednesday the 9d February, a nu- 
m/rous and respectable mecting was held, 
pursuant to public advertisement, in the 
Court of Kel's, fur the purpose of esta- 
b\-bing a Branch of the Miberoian Bible 
Soci: ty for that district, under the patro- 
nace vf the Lord Bishop eof Meath. His 
Lordship was ; re-ent, and the secretaries 
of the Hiberoian Bible Society, Meters. 
Mathias and [oorpe, attended the me-tiag. 

A Society was a-cordingly formed, 
ucder the denomination of the Meath 
Bible Society, for the Disirict of Kelis, 
Auxtfiary to tle Hibernian B ble Soc.ety, 
aod under the sanction and patronage of 
the Lord Bishop of Meath, 


One of the first subjects to be submitted 
to Parliament at its meeting will be the 
intended Union of the Princess Chariotte 
of Wales to the Hereditary Prince of 
Orange. It is said, that for the purpose 
of making the arrangemenc satisfactory 
to our Allies, it is to be an article in the 
contract, that the succession te the Go- 
vernmenat of the United. St»tes, shall go 
to the second son of the marriage, so that 
Holland shall not at any time be incor- 
porated with, or joined to the Crown of 
Great Britain. 

The Bourbons,— As this family is agaig 
brought iuto public notice, the following 
short account, of the surviving family may 
not be unacceptable :— 

Louis XV1I11. is the brother of the late 
unfortunate Louis XVIL He married a 
Saveyard Princess, but never had any 
children, 

The Count D? Artois is the younger bro- 
ther of Lonis X VILL, and has generally the 
appellation of Monsieur. 

The Duke D’ Angoulesme is the Count 
Arto 5's son, he married the sole surviving 
child of Louie XVI. They have no chile 
dren. 

The above ere all the surviving mem- 
bers of the Bourbon bianch of the Capets; 
the Conde branch became extinct when 
the Duke d’Enghein was murdered by 
Bouaparie. The third and last branch is 
that of Orteaas; the late Duke of Or- 
leans lef: five .hildren, as follows :— 

The Duke of Orleans, the eldest, after 
serving in Fraace under Dumouriet, was 
compelled to seek au asylum in Canada, 
whee he taught French; he afterwards 
returned to FBurope ; he is said to be a 
man of talents, 

The Duke of Berri is the other sur- 
viving son of the late Duke of Orleans; 
the youngest son died m Ma ta. ' 

The two daughters of the Duke of Or- 
leans were illegitimate children by the 
celebrated Madam de Gealis; one of 
them, Adelaide, ma ried a French ne- 
bieman, and the oth r, Pamela, was wife 
and relict of the ili fated Lord Edward 
Fuzgeraid, 


A robbery was committed lately in the 
stables of Arch. Hawksley, Esq, Mveat- 
joy-square, when several Wtidies aad ether 
aticles were stolen. The villains con. 
trved, uoheard, :o break through seven 
doors, and actually carried off with the 
rest ol their booty, a plated 'eaurn, which 
they got at ia the window o/ the pantry, 











Addenda. 


BIRTHS, 

At Kiipeacon, cowaty Limerick, the 
Lady of the Rev. James William Graves, 
of a son. 

At Northland, the seat of Sir Amyrald 
Davcer, Lady Datcer, of a son. 

At Cawnpore, in the Bast [ndies, the 
Lady of Major-General Stafford, of a son, 

At Nenagh, the Lady of H. Hart, Esy. 
Assistant-Surgeon of the 5th Garrison Bat- 
talion, of 3 daughter, 

On the 25th instant, at Mote Park, in 
the county of Roscommon, the Right Hoa. 
Lady Charlotte Crofton, of a seu, ° — 

MARRIAGES, 

At Nenagh, Joseph Flinn, Esq. Barrack- 
Master of that district, to Kliga, youngest 
daugiter of Thomas Lawrence, Esq, of that 
town, ; 

At Nicholas’s Cherch, Cork, Robert 
Cummins, Esq. to Miss Ashley, daughes 
of the late Joba Ashley, Esq. of Ashiey- 
ball, in the luland of Jamaica, 

Connell Holmes O'Connell, of Kil- 
eeasan, in the county Cork, to Hannah, 
eldest daughicr of Jobn Daggan, Esq. of 
Strangfort, wm the same county. 

At Ardagh, county Longford, Major 
Thomas Featherstone, of the Bengal t.ta- 
blishment, 10 Kliza, eldest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Featherstune, Bart. M, 1’, for said 
county. 
Mr. Dowd, of Cullen, ca. Louth, to 
Miss Teresa Motan, third daughter of Mr, 
Zachariah Moras, of Tallamore. 

Mr. Joho M*Caan, Meichaat, Armagh, 
to Miss M‘Kee, daughter of Mr, Denis 
M‘Kee, of same place. 

Mr. Peter Cagnor, of the city of Dub- 
lin, to Sarah, second daughter of Mr. Ma- 
thew Hosack, of Banbridge. 

At 8. Thomas’s Church, J. M. Neligan, 
of the 24th Regiment of Foot, to Mary, 
second daughter, and W. J. Engtish, Esq. 
of Girafion-gumet, ta Aonn, third daughter 
of the late William Dovian, Barrister at 
Law, of Fairy Hill, in the county of Gal- 
way, Esq. 5 . 

Mr, Thomas M‘Donaid, of Dominick- 
street, to Miss Lenaghan, of Kilglass, co. 
Kildare. 


At Desert Lynn Church, Moneymore, by 
the Rev. William Macleverer, the Hon, A. 
Stuart, son of the late Earl of Castlestuart, 
to Sophia, eléest daughter df Geo, Lennox 
Conyngham, Esq. of Springhill, county 


Derry. 
DEATHS. 

In Grent Strand-sireet, Mr. J. Bull, whe 
for many years had resided jn thus city.— 
He was aman of considerable literary merit, 
and during the last 15 years, he had been 
connected with almost every periodical 


work which issued from the Dublin press, 
He liad the happiness to enjoy the esteem 
of a numerons acquaintance whe valued 
him, not only for his easy and conciliating 
manners, but for the soundness ef his judg- 
ment, and the integrity of hish % 

At the house of C, Williams, tsg. Rat- 
land-piace, Cork, Jobn Smyth, Bsq: of 
rr Michael, in the county of Water- 

ord. 

In Clare-street, in the 26th year of his 
age, Johu Weir, Bsq. late a Captain in the 
12d Regunent, 

At his house, North-quay, da, in 
the T3d° year of his age, Edward Hard. 
man, . ‘the senior Alderman of that 
(orperation, and fo 
Represeatati 


ve in | 
town, : : 
In Duacan-street, Cork, Mrs. Coombe, 
mother of M : Saye of the Royal 
w 


‘ year bia age, Zohn My, 
Cottager in the of Tibbermore. _, 

At Ste *s green, Mrs. Bellingham, 
widow of the fate Allen Bellingham, Esq. 
of this City. . 

In Tralee, Daniel O’Conoell, Esq, At- 
tarney Law, , 
A amore < Ee on oceurred on Friday 
evening the 18th, between seven and eight 
o'clock, at the Cock Pit, St. Giles's. W 
preparations were makitg for the 
too of the. a Mr. > 
country, @ well-Known respectable 
racter, had taken bis seat in frout 

it, and nottweo ifhdtes before his 

offered to the H 

for ten guineas, was obs¢ry 
his head forward and ap; some Ww 
He mafe a kind - , and instantly 
colour changed, and he was a corpse, 
gical aid was |mmediately procured, 
the s of lifé was extinct. He 4 
apoplexy. Tne body was ~—— 


neighbouring public-honse 
tion of a Cironer’s inquest. The wife and 
the sister of se wee soon arrived to 
see the body,’ the reader may j 
their feehi = it is a fact no mae 
than true, that the , hatf an 
before his death, bad said, “ the last time 
I was here, I said; if ever I attended the 
pit again, 1 hoped I should die there.” — 
The unfortunate man was opulent, aud he- 
tween fifty and sitty. | > ; 4 

in Choreh-lane, College green, Mrs. C, 
Fitzgibbon, aged 68, relict of the late Dr, 
Fitzgibbon, of the county of Limerick, 

In Freet-street, Wm. Pike, Esq. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our address to Corresporidents last month, we have been guilty of 
au impropriety, which we shall not attempt to extenuate, but by a 
candid acknowledgment of our fault, that originated in an over- 
sight, arising from a confusion of mauuscripts ; by which means we 
have indelicately intvoduced Mr. N. Halpin’s name upon the public ; 
a gentleman to whom we avail ourselves of the present opportunity 
of acknowledging our obligations for many literary communications 
and useful hints in the progress of our undertaking; we therefore 
appeal to Mr. Halpin’s liberality for our acquéttal, as he must 
be convinced we would not premeditately offend against our own 
interest. Indeed, over the entire trahsactioa, we would wish to 
draw the veil of oblivion, as the person whe had the care of this 
department, is “ no more—he was a man of worth and genius ;”’ 
and we are convinced, had he lived to discover his inadvertency, he 
would have exclamed in the noble language of the poet—* I have 
shot my arrow o’er the house and hort my brother.” 


We have received a laboured and satirical critique on the new ptay of 
the Emigrants.—The writer of this essay, will please to recollect 
what we have repeatedly asserted in the pages of this work, that 
as far as our influenve extends, it is our object to enceurage, and 
not to depress the rising genius of our country.—We also beg leave 
to remind him, that it is much easier to be a bad critic than a good 

t; and as a well written tragedy is the noblest effort of the 
uman mind, the failure in such an attempt is, at least, respectable, 
which is much more than we cau say for this geutleman’s critique. 


Letitia Madcap’s verses must afford high entertainment in the circle of 
her particular a¢quaintance, and if illucidated by family anecdotes, 
should readily find a place in our pages. Our fair correspondent 
will perceive we have complied with some of her wishes on a former 
occasion. 


We thank “ Juvenus” for his second ode; but it is not anacreontic. 
Surcly he cannot think that female inebriation could be a stimalus to 
rapture. If the last ten lines were altered, it should receive a place ia 
our pages. 


When the talents of H. M. shall have reaped a little experience, we 
will be obliged te him for his favors. 


“ Ae Account of Irish Artists”—* The Trayeller”— Reason and 
Superstition, a Vision—and “ Redmond,” in ournext. 


We are reluctantly compelied to defer the insertion of many valuable 
articles which came too Jate for this month—as also the “ Matrimonial 
Creed,” although our readers may perceive that we have giver four 
additional pages, under the bead “ Addenda.” 











